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THE  PRESIDENT’S  PAGE 


By  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President,  NRDGA 


^1\)DAY  we  are  enjoying  reasonably  good  volume,  along 
with  a  poor  profit  picture,  owing  to  a  tax  and  expense 


structure  that  is  dangerously  high.  We  have  some  problems. 
If  we  find  the  right  answers,  we  can  build  a  wonderful  to¬ 
morrow.  But  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  average  retail  group  in 
the  average  city  today,  and  see  where  we’re  headed  to- 


Community  Action 

What  do  we  do  when  we  get  together  in  a  merchants’ 
association  meeting?  I  have  been  attending  these  meetings 
for  over  20  years,  and  they  follow  the  same  pattern  in  almost 


men,  the  law  directors,  the  police  chief,  the  fire  chief?  How 
many  times  in  the  past  20  years  have  you,  as  a  group,  sat 
down  and  conferred  with  them  about  problems?  Has  your 
city  a  master-plan?  A  master  arterial  highway  plan?  Have 
you  investigated  the  piossibility  of  downtown  parking  cen¬ 
ters?  Have  you  been  to  your  state  highway  director,  to  your 
governor,  to  the  legislature,  to  analyze  the  problems  which 
you  are,  and  will  be,  faced  with  in  the  future? 

Well,  if  you’re  the  average  merchant  you  have  been  too 
busy  to  get  into  the  political  arena,  and  make  your  wants 
known.  We  get  together  and  gripe  about  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  or  that  regulation  which  we  believe  is  detrimental  to 
our  own  business.  .And  whom  do  we  gripe  to?  Ourselves. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  about  retailers  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics.  We’re  paying  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  have  some  say  as  to  how  our  money 
is  being  spent.  If  we  are  to  have  a  successful  tomorrow 
in  the  retail  business  we  must  begin  today  to  find  some 


1 


^  every  city.  Because  we  work  under  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  freedom  of  speech  is  prevalent,  and  arguments  usually 
are  the  rule.  Let’s  pretend  for  a  minute  that  the  subject  on 
the  agenda  is  downtown  parking. 

1  Your  store,  we’ll  assume,  is  in  the  downtown  area,  and 
you  have  a  serious  parking  problem.  Your  real  estate  has  a 
high  tax  valuation.  Your  building  is  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  is  fairly  modern  and  inviting.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapier  or  the  radio  you  invite  people 
i  to  come  downtown  and  visit  your  store  to  buy  merchandise. 
And  you  are  competitive,  you  have  the  right  merchandise 
and  the  proper  personnel  to  sell  it. 

With  the  facts  established,  we  then  start  to  gripe  be¬ 
cause  our  customers  have  no  place  to  park,  or  some  good¬ 
will  ambassador  in  blue  gives  out  a  ticket  and  our  customer 
is  mad.  Did  we,  20  years  ago,  ever  believe  that  we  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  policemen  would  be  more  interested 
in  writing  out  parking  tickets  than  in  covering  a  beat?  Did 
we  believe  that  our  tax  money  would  be  spent  for  traffic 
squadrons  and  parking  meters  and  books  of  tickets?  Not 
only  did  we  not  believe  it,  but  we  did  nothing  about  it. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  police  departments.  The  blame 
for  bad  parking  conditions  rests  on  our  shoulders.  And  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  Because  the  average  retailer  has  not  taken 
enough  interest  in  his  own  IcKal  community  politics.  Do 
you  know,  intimately,  the  people  who  are  running  your  city 
government?  Your  city  planners?  The  mayor,  the  council- 


satisfactory  answers  to  our  parking  problems. 

We  have  no  right  to  gripe  about  legislation,  if  we  fail— 
and  the  majority  have  failed— to  let  our  elected  representa¬ 
tives  know  how  we  feel  about  legislation.  We  have  a  right 
to  demand  a  master-plan,  a  highway  plan,  a  parking  survey 
for  our  community,  but  we’re  never  going  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems  if  we  continue  to  take  a  “let  George  do  it” 
attitude. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  retailing  is  such  a  busy  business 
that  we  have  no  time  for  community  planning.  Sure,  we 
support  the  Community  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other 
scKial  welfare  groups.  That’s  easy,  we  simply  write  out  a 
check.  But  you  let  some  controversial  question  come  up  in 
a  city  council  meeting  or  hearing  and  see  how  many  retailers 
appear  to  present  their  views. 

National  Action 

I  have  used  a  familiar  example  of  retail  inaction  at  the 
community  level.  What  is  true  of  us  locally  is  also  true  on 
a  national  scale.  We  don’t  want  to  “get  into  politics,”  we 
say.  Are  we  forgetting  the  responsibilities  of  our  citizenship 
and  of  our  economic  stewardship?  We  cannot  afford  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  uninformed  groups  create  false  impressions 
about  our  business.  We  retailers  must  recognize  the  sober 
resfionsibilities  of  our  craft  with  relation  to  the  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  our  country.  We  are  the  greatest  outlet 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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•  Your  billing  clerks  can  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  few 
figures  when  you  adopt  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  . .  « 
and  make  your  sales  checks  work  for  you. 

It’s  only  necessary  for  them  to  post  sales  check  totals . . . 
plus  any  credits  and  payments.  No  tedious,  time-consuming 
descriptions  and  listings  of  individual  items  are  required 
because  the  original  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  (for  the 
store’s  record)  . . .  and  then  sent  along  to  the  customer  with 
the  simplified  statement. 

Thus,  the  customer  gets  the  whole  story — sees  who 
bought  what ...  at  what  price  . .  .  and  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  sent.  Everything  there  . . .  authorized  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  signature. 

And  you  get  these  important  savings: 

Your  billing  clerks  can  handle  many  more  accounts  .  .  . 
without  expensive  overtime  . . .  can  keep  ahead  of  schedule 
as  never  before — even  during  seasonal  peak  periods.  Further¬ 
more,  your  billing  machine  requirements  are  reduced  as 
much  as  70%  .  .  .  and  you  no  longer  need  dual-keyboard 
units  since  there’s  no  typing  to  do.  Add  to  this  lower 
stationery  costs  and  you  have  the  advantages  in  your  bill¬ 
ing  department  alone. 
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By  JOHN  HAZES 

\\'ii.\hitigton  liepresenlalwe,  .\Rl)CA 

May  2,  1950. 

The  second  session  of  the  81st  Congress  presents  a  rather 
strange  picture  to  those  who  have  closely  followed  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  Since  January,  the  Congressional  Record  has  been 
replete  with  shocking  stories  of  the  financial  condition  of  tire 
F^eral  government.  What  with  the  Federal  debt  at  an  all 
lime  high  and  staying  there,  scores  of  speeches  have  been 
made  indicating  our  inability  as  a  people  to  maintain  the 
high  debt  lead.  However,  at  the  same  time.  Congress  has 
authorised  larger  expenditures  mainly  for  defense  purposes, 
and  it  is  still  working. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has 
estimated  that  budget  receipts  under  the  present  law  will  be 
S.SG.fi  billions  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  estimate  for  the 
1951  fiscal  year  is  figured  at  .'>35. 1  billions.  Based  on  the 
President’s  January  budget,  the  deficit  for  this  year  will  be 
Srt.7  billions  and  .57.3  billions  next  year. 

With  hopes  for  adjournment  early  in  July,  the  next  few 
weeks  will  present  some  overtime  sessions  but  it  is  doubted 
if  any  great  strides  will  be  made  in  the  field  of  major  legis¬ 
lation.  Being  a  campaign  year,  all  members  are  voting  w'ith 
extreme  care. 


i_  Excise  Taxes.  As  this  is  being  written,  tire  fight  for  the  eliini--^ 
I  nation  of  wartime  excise  taxes  is  still  moving  along  slotvly. 
i  Cuts  of  varying  degrees  have  been  made  on  a  long  list  of 
taxed  items.  The  four  major  retail  items— furs,  luggage, 

!  toilet  preparations,  and  jewelry— have  been  given  a  50  p>er 
i  tent  cut  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This 
tut,  if  finally  adopted,  would  still  leave  retailers  w'ith  all  of 
the  problems  of  tax  collecting  and  bookkeeping.  Many  re¬ 
tailers  feel  that  if  the  10  per  cent  rate  is  adopted  in  lieu  of 
;  the  present  war-time  20  per  cent  rate,  the  effect  will  be  that 
I  the  10  per  cent  tax  wdll  become  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
I  levenue  laws. 

I  The  process  for  final  action  on  e.xcises  w  ill  continue  to  be 
slow.  After  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  completes  its 
deliberations,  and  cuts  will  total  in  excess  of  one  billion,  the 
hill  w'ill  go  to  the  floor  for  House  consideration.  When  it 
I  passes  the  House,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
I  Committee.  Here,  additional  hearings  will  be  conducted. 

Following  these  hearings  and  the  drafting  of  a  Senate  bill— 
I  that  is  a  bill  providing  for  the  changes  the  Senate  Committee 
-  "ill  make  in  the  House  bill— the  measure  will  go  to  the 
^  'ienate  Hoor  for  action.  After  passage  by  the  Senate,  the  tw'o 


bills— the  one  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  version- 
will  go  to  Conference  where  the  differences  in  the  bills  will 
lie  compromised.  The  compromised  bill  will  then  be  voted 
on  by  each  house  of  the  (.iongress.  If  it  is  passed,  it  will  then 
go  to  the  White  House  for  Presidential  consideration.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  veto  any  bill  cutting  taxes 
if  it  does  not  provide  sources  of  additional  revenue  to  equal 
the  cuts.  It  will  be  .August,  according  to  present  schedules, 
Ijefore  the  President  can  receive  a  revenue  bill.  The  outlook 
is  not  encouraging. 

Social  Security.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  expects  to 
report  on  HR  6000,  the  House-passed  Social  Security  bill, 
late  in  this  month.  The  Committee  has  narrowed  the  num- 
ber  of  persons  to  be  covered  from  1 1  million,  as  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  to  814  million.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  would  cut  the  number  of  persons  available  for  voluntary 
coverage  from  4  million  to  H/o  million.  As  in  HR  6000,  the 
number  of  persons  who  woidd  be  covered  on  a  compulsory 
basis  would  total  4  billion.  The  tlefinition  of  “employee” 
as  set  forth  in  the  present  act  woidd  be  retained  by  the  .Sen¬ 
ate.  The  House  bill  contains  a  more  liberal  definition  of 
“employee.” 

Parcel  Post.  House-passed  HR  2945,  proviiling  for  new  rale 
schedules  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  contained  a  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  size  and  weight  limitations  on  parcel 
post  packages.  NRDGA  opposed  this  section  of  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon  stores  using 
parcel  post  both  in  receiving  gcMwls  from  resources  and  in 
sending  merchandise  to  customers.  .\  compromise  was 
reached  on  the  Hou.se  floor  during  the  debate  that  exempted 
parcel  post  mailed  at  any  post  office  for  tlelivery  to  a  third 
or  fourth  class  post  office  or  for  delivery  by  a  star  or  rural 
route  carrier.  This  compromise  hastily  offered  was  unfair 
in  that  it  reserved  for  one  group  of  citizens  a  service  denied 
others.  Many  members  of  NRDGA  contacted  their  Congress¬ 
men  and  as  a  result.  Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
appearing  before  a  Senate  Committee  a  few  days  ago,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  present  w’eight  and  size  limitations  be 
retained. 

Optometry.  Efforts  to  pass  an  optometry  bill  fur  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far  this  year.  A 
House-passed  bill,  HR  4237,  has  been  the  subject  of  Senate 
hearings  but  no  report  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  would  declare  the  practice  of  optometry  to 
be  a  “profession”.  This  language,  according  to  NRDGA’s 
.Vltorney,  w'ould  prevent  companies  or  corporations  from 
operating  optometry  departments  in  their  stores.  NRDGA 
has  taken  an  interest  in  this  bill  because  of  the  fact  that 
District  of  Columbia  bills  are  often  used  as  models  for  the 
several  states. 
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^T^HE  subject  of  inventory  control 
never  loses  its  interest  for  retailers 
because  the  inventory  position  of  a 
store  determines  its  success  more  than 
any  other  single  factor.  Inventory 
control  is  a  broad  term.  This  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  confined  to  one  phase  of 
it:  the  use  of  unit  controls  or  stock 
records. 

Turnover  is  a  measure  of  the  success 
with  which  the  inventory  investment 
has  been  used  to  produce  sales.  For 
1949  the  average  turnover  (prelimi¬ 
nary  Controllers’  Congress  figures)  for 
stores  with  annual  sales  between  S.*) 
and  $10  million  was  four  times. 
Therefore,  a  store  with  a  turn  of  five 
times  can  be  proud  of  its  record,  and 
yet  there  are  stores  of  that  size  which 
turn  their  stocks  in  excess  of  six  and 
seven  times  a  year,  without  sacrificing 
volume  from  stocks  which  are  out  of 
balance.  The  key  is  inventory  control. 

A  store  with  an  annual  sales  volume 
of  $8  million  and  a  turnover  of  four 
times  needs  a  $2  million  average  inven¬ 
tory  at  retail.  But  the  same  store 
could  achieve  a  volume  of  $10  million 
or  $12  million  without  additional  in¬ 
vestment  in  inventory  if  its  turnover 
were  increased  to  five  times  or  six 
times  a  year,  or  it  could  maintain  its 
present  volume  with  a  smaller  inven¬ 
tory.  The  lower  the  investment  in  in¬ 
ventory,  in  relation  to  sales,  the  less 
the  risk,  particularly  in  term  of  mark- 
downs  arising  from  age  and  physical 
condition  of  stock. 

Adequate  stock  records  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  for  controlling  the  size  of  inven¬ 
tory.  They  are  also  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  properly  balanced 
inventory.  Each  unit  of  merchandise 
sold  is  a  particular  unit— particular  as 
to  price,  size,  color,  style,  fabric  or 
cover,  etc.  In  practically  all  cases— 
close-outs  and  special  promotions  are 
exceptions— the  particular  unit  sold 
must  be  replaced  so  as  to  be  available 
for  another  customer.  The  failure  to 
have  a  replacement  unit  means  either 
the  loss  of  a  sale,  or  the  sale  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  item  which  may  not  satisfy  the 
customers’  requirements  as  exactly  as 
the  original  item  would  have  done. 

The  importance  of  unit  control  is 
heightened  in  branch  store  operation. 
One  of  the  greatest  risks  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  branch  is  the  possibility  that 
itr  departments  will  not  carry  well 
rounded  assortments  of  merchandise. 
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This  is  the  first  of  three  articles;  includes  a  detailed  description  of 
the  set-up  of  a  solescheck  control  suitable  for  the  furniture  or  appli¬ 
ance  department.  Later  articles  will  discuss  the  stub  control 
method,  for  fashion  departments;  and  the  inventory  control 
method,  least  expensive  and  most  practical  for  most  depart¬ 
ments.  Kenneth  Mages  is  well  known  for  his  practical  approach  to 
systems  problems.  Before  joining  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart 
last  year,  he  had  been  controller  at  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress. 
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Most  |)eople  will  shop  at  a  branch  on 
the  strength  of  the  reputation  of  the 
“main”  store,  and  one  of  the  most 
annoying  experiences  of  a  customer  is 
to  have  the  salesgirl  say,  “We  don’t 
have  it  in  stock,  but  I’ll  call  the  down¬ 
town  store  to  see  if  they  have  it.”  Of 
course  it  is  even  more  annoying  to 
have  the  salesgirl  tell  the  customer  she 
is  not  permitted  to  call  “downtown”  if 
the  branch  does  not  have  the  right 
size,  or  color,  or  price.  Properly  oper¬ 
ated  unit  or  stock  records  will  mini¬ 
mize  this  condition. 

The  installation  of  any  self-service 
setup  is  another  move  which  requires 
special  attention  to  stock  records. 
While  self-service  at  the  moment  ap- 
{jears  to  be  largely  limited  to  the  so- 
called  food  markets,  such  stores  carry 
lines  of  merchandise  that  are  sharply 
competitive  with  those  of  department 
stores,  mainly  in  the  first  floor  depart¬ 
ments.  Some  department  stores  may 
well  choose  to  introduce  self-service 
features  as  a  means  of  meeting  such 
competition,  but  the  merchandise 
must  be  on  the  counters,  shelves  and 


racks,  or  it  cannot  be  self-serviced. 
Unit  control  is  essential  to  a  successful 
self-service  operation,  because  the 
presence  of  a  complete  assortment  of 
merchandise  is  the  only  “salesman¬ 
ship”  which  the  store  can  put  forth 
at  this  point. 

How  much  unit  or  stcKk  control 
does  a  store  need?  Unit  control  is  a 
buyer’s  tool,  and  it  won’t  be  of  much 
use  unless  the  buyer  understands  it 
and  uses  it.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
control  set  up  must  depend  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  then,  on  the  acceptance 
accorded  it  by  the  buyer.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  every  department  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  unit  control  as  a  protection 
for  the  store  even  if  the  buyer  feels 
that  he  does  not  need  this  help.  On 
the  other  hand  a  buyer  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  the  existing  unit  con¬ 
trol  data  expanded  if  he  feels  that  he 
needs  it,  because  some  buyers  can  use 
this  data  to  greater  advantage  than 
others. 

Should  unit  control  be  centralized 
or  decentralized?  The  supervision  of 
methods  and  jjersonnel  should  be  cen- 
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tralized,  preferably  under  the  control¬ 
ler,  because  there  is  a  saving  in  train¬ 
ing  and  in  supply  cost  if  a  limited 
number  of  basic  methotls  are  used 
throughout  the  store.  As  to  location, 
the  stock,  records  should  be  near  the 
buyers’  offices.  This  is  just  as  true  of 
the  store  with  branches  as  it  is  of  a 
single  store.  Where  the  buyer  is  is 
where  the  records  should  be.  In  multi¬ 
unit  operations,  of  course,  some  rec¬ 
ords  will  originate  at  each  unit.  In 
the  typical  independent  store,  with  or 
I  without  branches,  the  location  of  stock 
e  records  should  be  such  that  those  for 
several  departments  or  for  an  entire 
merchandise  division  are  together, 

I  thus  providing  some  interchange  of 
i  help  for  days  off,  lunch  |jeriods,  ab- 
i  senoes,  etc.  Thus  decentralized  loca- 

i 

Ittons  for  a  typical  store  might  well  be 
limited  to  six  or  eight. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  the 
typical  salesgirl  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
her  time  to  stock  work,  which  includes 
unit  control  counts.  On  this  score  a 
plea  has  gone  out  suggesting  that  the 
salesgirl  be  relieved  of  her  so-called 
duties  so  that  she  can  concentrate  on 
I  selling.  But  how  can  a  girl  exercise 

Ifull  time  salesmanship  with  an  irregu¬ 
lar  flow  of  customers?  Who  can  accur¬ 
ately  define  what  constitutes  “making 
?  a  sale?”  In  those  cases  where  the  unit 

!  control  system  requires  stock  counts 
on  the  selling  floor,  such  counts  should 
**  staggered  throughout  the  week  or 
I  month  and  they  should  be  made  by 


salespeople  at  times  when  they  are  not 
busy  with  customers.  Those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  percentage  of 


time  which  salespeople  devote  to  sell¬ 
ing  should  look  upon  this  work  as  an 
essential  step  in  making  a  sale. 


•  Kinds  of  Unit  Control 


¥  TNIT  control  records  can  be  said  to 
^  fall  into  three  basic  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  used  to  de¬ 
termine  unit  sales:  salescheck,  stub 
and  inventory.  In  actual  practice 
there  are  variations  and  combinations 
of  each,  and  seldom  is  one  methcxl 
operated  entirely  independent  of  the 
others. 

The  Salescheck  Control:  In  this 
methcxl  the  record  of  sales  is  taken 
from  copies  of  the  saleschecks.  The 
salescheck  control  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate,  ttxj  expensive  to  be 
used  for  departments  where  there  are 
many  small  transactions.  Its  use  is 
confined  to  the  so-called  “big  ticket” 
departments:  furniture,  stoves,  refrig¬ 
erators,  washing  machines,  radios,  etc. 
In  these  cases  it  is  practical  because  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of 
transactions  and  because  frequently 
one  copy  of  the  salescheck,  known  as 
the  “control”  copy,  is  filed  in  the  unit 
control  or  stcxk  record  office  anyway 
for  follow-up  of  deliveries,  commis¬ 
sions,  returns,  guarantees,  etc.  In  the 
salescheck  type  of  control,  receipts, 
inventory,  and  sales  are  posted  to  the 
records  individually.  A  variation  of 
the  salescheck  control  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  case  of  diamonds,  watches 


and  other  expensive  jewelry  where  a 
register  is  kept  in  which  the  sales- 
jjeople  enter  the  details  of  each  item 
sold.  This  is  suitable  only  where  the 
transactions  are  few  and  represent 
high  priced  merchandise. 

The  Stub  Control:  This  is  used 
in  fashion  departments.  A  part  of  the 
price  ticket,  torn  off  at  the  time  of 
sale  by  the  salesperson  or  the  wrapper, 
is  used  by  the  control  office  to  deter¬ 
mine  sales.  Such  stubs  show  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  detailed  information  which  is 
tabulated  to  produce  two  typ>es  of  in¬ 
formation: 

1.  Daily,  weekly,  monthly  and 
seasonal  reports  of  units  sold 
by  style,  size,  color,  price,  etc. 

2.  Style  sheets  or  cards  which 
show  the  history  of  orders,  re¬ 
ceipts,  sales,  and  inventory  of 
each  style  number  lieing  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  tallying  of  units  sold  by  sales- 
[jeople  is  a  variation  of  the  stub  meth¬ 
od,  but  the  information  thus  made 
available  is  less  complete  and  less  ac¬ 
curate,  although  it  is  less  costly  to 
develop. 

The  Inventory  Method:  This 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  sales 
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tiaia  are  deterniined  by  periodic  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  particular  items  under 
control.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
data  regarding  receipts  as  well  as  in¬ 
ventory  be  recorded.  In  terms  of  cost 
per  sales  transaction,  the  inventorv 
method  of  control  is  the  least  ex|)en- 
sive,  and  in  terms  of  departments  cov¬ 
ered  it  is  the  most  widely  used.  The 

•  Examples  of  a 

A  S  we  have  seen,  the  salescheck  type 
of  control  is  generally  used  for 
big  ticket  items  which  by  their  nature 
usually  are  sold  from  floor  samples  and 
ilelivered  from  a  warehouse.  In  the 
case  of  furniture  the  item  sold  may 
come  in  several  fabrics  and  colors. 
One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
trol  is  to  show  whether  the  particular 
piece  is  on  hand.  It  also  is  necessary 
to  know  exactly  where  it  is  located  at 
the  warehouse— the  floor  as  well  as  the 
bay.  Similar  information  is  required 
for  electrical  appliances,  although  the 
variations  in  units  are  not  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  in  the  case  of  furniture. 

The  ability  to  deliver  the  right  item 
to  a  customer  is  as  important  as  mak¬ 
ing  the  sale.  A  meeting  to  discuss 
customer  complaints  held  by  the  Store 
Management  Division  of  the  NRDGA 
revealed  that  non-delivery  complaints 
in  this  class  of  merchandise  were  so 
common  among  all  stores  that  to  con¬ 
serve  time  the  discussion  had  to  be 
limited  to  other  types  of  complaints! 
Inadequate  unit  control  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  non-deliveries. 

To  a  limited  extent,  over-selling  in 
furniture,  and  sometimes  in  electrical 
appliances,  is  prevented  by  the  use  of 
a  price  ticket  which  utilizes  one  side  to 
carry  a  running  count  of  the  quantity 
remaining  in  the  warehouse.  Such 
methods  are  helpful  esjiecially  during 
promotions  and  on  comparatively  fast 
moving  items  such  as  bookcases, 
shelves,  card  tables,  etc.  But  the  use  of 
a  running  count  of  unsold  items  is  not 
unit  control  as  we  generally  think  of 
it.  It  becomes  inaccurate  after  a  few 
days  of  selling,  and  is  not  helpful  to 
the  buyer  in  buying,  promotion,  or  in 
taking  markdowns. 

To  set  up  a  salescheck  type  of  con¬ 
trol  on  furniture  (or  electrical  appli¬ 
ances)  involves  (a)  selection  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  for  the  records,  (b)  design  of 


inventory  method  of  control  is  used  in 
such  departments  as  fashion  accessor¬ 
ies,  domestics,  linens,  notions,  small 
hardware,  and  men's  furnishings.  An 
automatic  reorder  or  tickler  system, 
sometimes  called  the  visual  method,  is 
a  variation  of  the  inventory  methotl 
since  it  requires  an  inventory  by  actual 
count  or  bv  observation. 

Salescheck  Control 

the  basic  control  forms  and  the  hous¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  (c)  a  procedure  to 
insure  that  the  necessary  information 
will  reach  the  control  office. 

Location:  The  stock  records  are 
intended  primarily  to  be  an  aid  in 
buying  and  selling  activities.  There¬ 
fore,  the  location  should  be  reason- 
al)ly  close  to  the  buyer’s  office,  and  this 
is  true  in  most  cases.  However,  the 
(onditions  in  specific  instances  may 
affect  the  location.  For  example,  in 
medium  volume  stores  if  the  furniture 
control  records  are  handled  by  person¬ 
nel  responsible  for  the  unit  control 
records  of  other  departments  the  office 
location  of  the  other  buyers  must  be 
considered.  .“Mso,  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  accuracy,  the  control 
office  may  be  established  at  the  ware¬ 
house  since  the  warehouse  may  other¬ 
wise  require  its  own  location  system 
if  the  location  of  items  as  shown  on 
control  cards  cannot  be  kept  up  to 
date,  or  cannot  be  quickly  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  warehouse. 

Equipment:  The  basic  form  in  a 
salescheck  control  is  a  card  or  sheet 
on  which  is  indicated  the  information 
regarding  a  particular  style  or  model 
number.  If  a  sheet  is  used  it  is  placed 
in  a  ring  binder.  One  size  of  three-ring 
binder,  for  example,  will  permit  an 
8V2  X  11  form  on  which  much  infor¬ 
mation  and  many  transactions  can  be 
indicated.  However,  the  multi-ring 
binder,  which  can  be  obtained  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes,  is  preferable  in 
most  cases  to  the  three-ring  binder  be¬ 
cause  it  permits  the  over-lapping  of 
forms  in  such  a  way  that  the  bottom 
or  top  edge  is  exposed,  thus  providing 
on  one  “page”  a  view  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  information  on  eight,  ten,  or 
more  sheets.  This  over-lapping  pro¬ 
vides  for  faster  location  of  the  sheets, 
saves  time  in  referencing  and  posting. 


and  eliminates  wear  and  teai  on  the 
forms  themselves. 

Substantially  the  same  effect  as  oh 
tained  from  a  multi-ring  binder  can 
be  acquired  by  using  a  card  form  and 
housing  it  in  a  tray,  exposing  one  or 
more  edges.  Several  widely  known 
office  equipment  manufacturers  sell  a 
variety  of  such  trays.  The  cards  also 
can  be  inserted  on  the  wheel  type  ol 
index,  but  the  exposure  of  an  edge  is 
not  possible  with  this  equipment. 

In  some  cases  where  punched  card 
equipment  is  in  use  for  accounting 
purposes,  information  required  for  the 
salescheck  type  of  unit  control  <  an  be 
tleveloped,  even  to  line  posting  to  a 
ledger  card.  Such  installations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  practical  unless  the 
equipment  is  already  in  use  for  ac¬ 
counts  payable  or  sales  auditing.  01 
both. 

Posting  hie  Information:  The 
type  of  information  on  the  basic  sheet 
or  card  used  in  the  salescheck  typie  of 
control  is  illustrated  in  Figure  A.  The 
layout  of  the  form  as  well  as  the  exact 
amount  of  information  w'ill  vary  from  < 
store  to  store.  | 

The  form  illustrated  is  adaptable  j 
to  either  a  single-unit  or  branch  oper¬ 
ation.  It  provides  for  cumulative  unit 
sales  in  total  only  instead  of  by  indi¬ 
vidual  store,  but  the  breakdown  of  I 
sales  by  store  could  be  provided  easily. 
With  minor  changes  the  same  form  | 
could  be  used  in  any  of  several  types 
of  filing  equipment. 

The  unit  control  for  big  ticket 
items  usually  provides  for  the  follow 
ing  postings:  on  order,  received,  sold, 
and  on  hand.  The  sources  of  this 
information  are  the  purchase  order, 
receiving  memo,  salescheck,  transfer, 
and  price  change  form.  Because  of  the 
high  average  price  of  the  units,  there 
frequently  is  a  need  to  refer  to  these 
sources  and  they  are  therefore  euteretl 
on  the  form  by  number. 

Order  Ineor.mation  usually  is  jxist- 
ed  from  the  buyer’s  copy  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  order  if  the  control  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  or  near  the  buyer’s  offite,  or 
from  the  receiving  department’s  copy 
if  one  is  provided  for  that  department. 
Of  course,  any  legible  copy,  other  than 
the  vendor  copy,  which  should  be 
mailed  out  immediately,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  In  some  exceptional 
cases  an  extra  copy  of  the  purchase 
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order  is  pros  ided  tor  the  control  otficc. 

Canch  I  AiioN  Data  are  posted 
Irorn  a  copy  of  the  cancellation  lornr. 
which  usually  is  printed  in  the  same 
number  ot  copies  as  the  purchase 
order. 

Rech\i\c;  Inkormatio.n  may  be 
|)osted  from  the  receiving  memo  or 
from  the  invoice  itself,  the  latter  Ireing 
the  more  accurate  if  it  has  already 
been  order-(  hecked  and  merchandise- 
checked.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
invoice  leaciies  the  control  office  tcx) 
long  after  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
merchandise  and  therefore  the  value 
of  the  unit  control  is  impaired.  If  a 
(opy  of  the  purchase  order  is  used  by 
the  receiving  departtnetu  in  checking- 
in  lurniture  err  electrical  appliance 
<.hipnieuts  it  might  be  used  by  the  con¬ 
trol  office  as  a  posting  medium.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  the  use  of  receiving  memos 
printed  in  sets  of  several  copies  each, 
one  copy  being  ear-marked  for  the 
control  office.  Inasmuch  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  receiving  slip  usually  Ire- 
comes  the  invoice  aprotr  and  the  basis 
of  checking  invoice  (piantities,  the 
unit  control  copy  cati  Ite  considered 
to  be  as  accurate  as  the  checked  invoice 
itself.  Vendor  Returns  should  be 
|x)sted  from  a  copy  of  the  return  order 
or  return-to-vendor  form.  It  probably 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  checked-out  of  the 
warehouse  or  store  before  posting  re¬ 
turn  data. 

Sales  should  be  posted  from  a  copy 
of  the  salescheck.  In  most  stores,  sales 
of  items  such  as  furniture  and  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  are  recorded  oti  a  sales- 
theck  that  provides  a  copy  for  the  con¬ 
trol  office.  P’ven  in  cases  where  several 
'lores  are  serviced  fry  one  control 
office,  copies  of  the  saleschecks  should 
lie  routed  to  that  control  office  for  in¬ 
dividual  posting.  However,  in  the  case 
of  bedding,  where  many  of  tfie  same 
type  of  mattresses  and  springs  are  sold, 
it  might  lie  desirable  to  summarize  the 
«Ies  of  each  individual  style  and  to 
make  a  condensed  posting  thereof. 

I  he  same  type  of  exception  might  be 
"lade  in  the  case  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  during  a  promotion  when  many 
of  the  same  units  are  sold  within  a 
'hurt  |xfriod.  In  the  medium  sized 
''tore,  there  will  not  be  many  cases 
"here  the  volume  of  anv  one  item  is 
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Figure  A.  This  form  illustrates  the  type  of  information 
on  the  basic  sheet  or  card  in  the  salescheck  type  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  layout  of  this  form  as  well  as  the  exact  amount 
of  information  will  vary  from  store  to  store.  It  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  either  a  single-unit  or  branch  operation  and  pro- 
%'ides  for  cumtdative  unit  sales  in  total. 


so  great  as  to  make  consolidation 
of  sales  data  the  rule.  Customer 
Re:tiirns  are  elusive  to  follow  in  the 
ty|je  of  control  where  each  item  is 
recorded  individually  because  the  re¬ 
turn  form  may  originate  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  as  well  as  in  the  adjustment 
department.  Since  big  ticket  items  re- 
tpiire  a  tlelivery  pick-up  in  practically 


all  cases  one  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
route  to  the  control  office  one  copy 
(usually  the  delivery  department  copy 
of  the  pick-up  or  call  form)  after  the 
merchandise  has  been  received  in  the 
warehouse  or  the  store. 

Price  Chances  should  Ire  posted  to 
the  basic  card  or  sheet  to  provide  a 
(Coutinued  on  Page  81) 


Figure  It.  This  type  of  report  prepared  from  unit  control 
for  furniture  or  electric  appliances  is  required  by  many 
stores  where  controls  are  located  at  a  central  warehouse 
ivhich  serves  more  than  one  unit.  These  are  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  reports  on  sales  and  stock  by  style  or 
model  and  in  addition  may  be  used  for  special  daily 
reports  of  certain  items  during  promotions. 
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Ire  Yon  Prepared  With  Your  Fall 
and  Winter  Merehanding  •  Promotion  Plans? 

Make  Your  Reservations  Now  to  Attend 


The  Hotel  Biltmore 


XRDGA  MID-YEAR  CONFEREXCE 

Los  Angeles,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  May  31,  June  1  and  2 

11  Merchandising,  Display  and  Sales  Promotion  Sessions 


BIG  NAMES  •  BIG  TALENT  •  PBOFIT  PBOBIJCING 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PROFIT  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THEM 
Chairman 

GEORGE  W.  JOHNS,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 

Effective  Use  of  Your  California  Buying  Office,  Harry  Arkin, 
Harry  &  Sidney  Arkin;  Retail  Sales  Trends  for  Fall  and  Winter,  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Whitlo,  University  of  Southern  California;  Getting 
the  Most  Out  of  the  Transportation  Dollar,  Fred  .Ashton,  Western 
Traffic  Conference;  How  to  Reduce  Operating  Costs,  George  W. 
Hall,  Controller,  The  White  House. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
LIVING  ON  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
Chairman 

FRED  H.  DILG,  Barker  Brothers 
From  the  Architect’s  Viewpoint,  Victor  Gruen,  Gruen  8c  Krum- 
meck,  Los  Angeles;  From  the  Manufacturer’s  Viewpoint,  Percy 
SoLOTOY,  Brown-Saltman,  Inc.,  Southgate,  California;  Open  Forum 
Discussion. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  THAT  SELLS 
Chairman 

E.  J.  SHURTZ,  Vice  President,  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
Welcome,  Willard  H.  Campbell,  Vice  President,  Schuneman’s, 
St.  Paul;  Radio  and  TV  Programming,  George  L.  Moskovics, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Los  Angeles;  Three  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram  Types  That  Bring  Results,  Maurice  Mitchell  and  Meg 
Zahrt,  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau;  Live  Audience  Participa¬ 


tion  Show,  Robert  Enders,  Robert  Enders  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Washington:  How  to  Get  the  Most  Promotional  Value  Out 
of  Your  TV  Show,  James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Visual  Merchandising  and  Props  in  TV,  by  a  Display  Director. 

NRDGA  BANQUET 
Chairman 

J.  VV'.  MILLIRON,  Milliron’s,  Los  Angeles 
Dr.  C1.ARENCE  .\.  Dykstra,  Provost,  University  of  California; 
(Charles  G.  Nichols,  President,  NRDGA,  President,  G.  M.  Me- 
Kelvey  Co.;  Leo  Carrillo,  Motion  Picture  Star. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  A  COORDINATED  CAMPAIGN 
Chairman 

BUDD  GORE,  .Advertising  Manager,  Marshall  Field 
Planning  A  Storewide  Event— “ Joske  Days”,  James  H.  Keenan, 
Vice  President,  Joske’s  of  Texas:  Planning  Fashion  Campaigns, 
Harold  Haener,  The  White  House,  San  Francisco;  with  6  Co- 
Moderators. 

READY-TO-WEAR  LUNCHEON 
Chairman 

NEIL  LEECH,  Basement  Merchandise  Manager, 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles 

How  to  Promote  the  Sale  of  Fashion  Merchandise,  W1LI.ARD  H. 
Campbei.l,  V.P.,  Dir.  of  Merchandise  8c  Sales,  Schuneman's,  St. 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


Tours  Through  Stores  •  Tours  Through  Television  Stations 


UN  THl  (>CX:AS10N  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lincoln  Filene  Professorship  of  Retailing 
ji  the  Giaduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  University  last  month, 
Vlalcolni  P.  McNair’s  address  was  an  appraisal  of  retailing  at  the  mid-century. 
4lready  widely  studied  and  discussed,  it  will  probably  be  the  most  liberally  quoted  piece 
of  literature  in  this  field  for  years  to  come.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  address  McNair 
discussed  the  costs  of  distribution,  and  the  responsibility  of  retailers  and  academic  men 
alike  for  inadequate  public  understanding  of  the  distributive  function.  He  turned  then 
to  the  question  of  whether  retailing  in  general  and  the  department  store  in  particular 
is  performing  its  tasks  well.  This  is  the  second  |>ortion  of  his  address,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  means  open  to  department  stores  to  increase  their  sales  production  per 
employee.  The  means  are  drastic  but  the  question  is  one  of  survival,  as  McNair  sees  it. 
He  holds  out  no  hope  that  the  single-unit,  “average,  middle-grade  department  store” 
;is  we  know  it  today  can  “stand  out  single-handed  against  the  mass  distributors.” 


THE  FUTURE 
OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


J  OOKINCi  ahead  in  retailing  here  at  the  mid-century 
mark,  how  can  productivity  be  increased?  I  think  most 
of  the  clues  are  pretty  plain,  and  if  they  are  missed  it  will 
not  be  because  they  are  subtle  or  recondite  but  because  the 
searchers,  or  those  who  should  be  the  searchers,  are  too 
blind,  complacent,  or  lethargic. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  powerful  factor  of  integ¬ 
rated  large-scale  operation.  It  has  long  been  recognized  by 
Students  of  marketing  that  the  success  of  chain  store  organ¬ 
izations  is  attributable  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  to  their 
large  purchasing  power  but  to  their  integration  of  the 
wholesaling  and  retailing  functions,  with  consequent  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  waste  and  lost  motion  that  result  from  arm’s 
length  dealings  between  hundreds  of  indepsendent  whole¬ 
salers  and  thousands  of  independent  retailers.  The  opiera- 
lion  of  this  type  of  integration  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
food  chains,  the  mail-order  chains,  and  some  of  the  apparel 


and  variety  chains. 

It  is  true  that  the  department  store  is  also  to  a  certain 
extent  an  integrated  retailer  because  it  commonly  covers  all 
the  marketing  zone  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer;  it  buys  goods  direct  from  suppliers,  commonly  main¬ 
tains  a  warehouse  from  which  to  replenish  its  retail  depart¬ 
ments,  and  finally  sells  and  delivers  to  the  consumei.  Also, 
the  department  store  is  commonly  a  large-scale  enterprise 
as  distributive  enterprises  go.  But  an  analogy  between  the 
individual  department  store  and  the  typical  chain  on  the 
basis  that  they  both  represent  integration  of  marketii^  func¬ 
tions  and  that  they  both  are  large-scale  organizations  can 
easily  miss  the  important  point.  The  department  store  is  a 
vertical  integration  of  widely  heterogeneous  departments, 
each  of  which  maintains  its  own  path  of  functional  integra¬ 
tion  straight  back  to  the  manufacturer.  To  venture  an 
analogy,  it  is  a  bundle  of  slender  rods  all  quite  diverse  in 


stores 
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character,  just  as  wide  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom  and  the 
whole  bound  together  by  a  common  ownership  and  control 
and  a  common  performance  of  some  of  the  nonselling  tasks. 

In  contrast,  a  chain,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  horizontal 
integration  of  fairly  homogeneous  retail  enterprises  (even 
in  the  case  of  the  variety  chains  and  the  mail-order  com¬ 
panies  the  diversity  of  merchandise  does  not  prevent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  homogenity  with  respect  to  price  lines  and  types  of 
clientele),  on  which  broad  base  is  superimposed  an  apex  of 
vertical  integration  in  which  the  retail  departments  or 
groupings  of  individual  stores  all  move  into  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  common  channels  for  final  contact  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  suppliers.  Even  where  department  stores  as  verti¬ 
cally  integrated  structures  have  been  combined  horizontally 
under  one  ownership  into  holding  companies  in  such 
familiar  organizations  as  Federated  Stores,  Allied  Stores, 
Gimbel’s,  Macy’s,  and  so  on,  the  essential  character  of  the 
individual  organizations  has  remained  unaltered.  Each 
store  still  maintains  its  individual  departmental  buyers. 
Hence  if  we  are  to  use  language  strictly  the  common  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  “chain”  to  such  organization  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  To  the  uninitiated  it  might  appear  that  I  am  merely 
being  academic  and  fussy  about  the  use  of  words  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  distinction  without  difference.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  a  difference,  that  it  is  an  important  difference, 
and  that  furthermore  it  is  not  new.  Let  me  illustrate. 

A  BOUT  15  years  ago.  Dean  I'eele,  then  Professor  Teele, 
and  I  were  studying  some  of  the  differences  in  operat¬ 
ing  results  between  real  department  store  chains  of  the 
Sears,  Ward,  Penney  type  and  department  store  ownership 
groups,  that  is,  combinations  such  as  Federated,  Allied,  and 
so  on.  And  we  were  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
total  expense  ratio  for  the  true  chains  amounted  to  about 
24  per  cent  of  sales,  whereas  the  total  expense  ratio  for  the 
ownership  groups  amounted  to  37.5  per  cent  of  sales.  (These 
figures  were  for  the  year  1934.)  In  the  several  classifications 
of  expense  the  largest  single  difference  appeared  in  salaries 
and  wages,  11.7  per  cent  for  the  chains,  18  p>er  cent  for  the 
ownership  groups.  In  trying  to  run  down  the  source  of  this 
difference  we  found  that  the  advantage  of  the  chains  in 
payroll  costs  lay  very  much  more  in  the  area  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  central  office  exp>enses  than  in  store  expenses.  In 
other  words,  it  was  in  that  apex  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Obviously  one  of  the  important  differences  between  the  two 
kinds  of  organization  lay  in  the  relative  proportions  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  staple  merchandise  that  were  handled,  and  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  relate  this  difference  to  the  marked  disparity  in  over¬ 
head  and  administrative  costs  Professor  Teele  made  this 
comment: 

.  .  .  The  buying  and  selling  of  fashion  merchandise 
involves  higher  salaries  and  wages  in  relation  to  dollar 
sales  than  do  the  buying  and  selling  of  staple  merchan¬ 
dise.  Fundamentally,  the  higher  costs  of  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  past  have  arisen  from  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  decisions  required  on  what  to  buy  in  order  to 
secure  a  given  dollar  amount  of  business  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  decisions  required  in  order  to  secure 
the  same  amount  of  business  on  staple  merchandise,  from 
the  greater  human  effort  necessary  to  keep  down  losses 
from  fashion  obsolescence,  and  from  the  longer  time  in¬ 
volved  in  completing  transactions  when  the  customer  has 


a  wide  variety  from  which  to  choose.  The  last  two  factors 
are  quite  clearly  inherent  differences  between  fashion 
merchandise  and  staple  merchandise.  The  first,  howevt  r. 
is  inherent  only  if  large  sales  volume  per  decision  cannot 
in  fact  be  secured.  Since  the  desire  of  customers  for  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  undoubtedly  limits  this  possibility  in  a  single 
community,  the  answer  must  be  found,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
at  all,  in  building  up  sales  volume  per  decision  by  ex¬ 
tensive  centralized  buying  for  stores  in  many  communi 
ties,  in  other  words,  by  moving  toward  the  btrin  of  organ 
ization  of  the  (hains.^ 

The  significant  phrase  here  is  “sales  volume  j)er  decision.” 
The  $10,000  a  year  buyer  of  a  single  shoe  department  with 
a  volume  of  perhaps  $400,000  or  $500,000  annually  is  both 
a  more  expensive  and  a  less  effective  piece  of  management  : 
machinery  than  the  $50,000  a  year  shoe  buyer  in  a  chain  j 
organization  with  shoe  sales  of  several  million  dollars  an  j 
nually.  The  basic  fact  lies  right  there  in  those  words  “sales  j 
volume  per  decision”;  and  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
story  because  Professor  Teele’s  report  was  published  14  years 
ago,  and  the  facts  were  readily  available  long  before  that  if 
anyone  wished  to  investigate  them. 

Compromise  Is  a  Losing  Game 

Thus  the  particular  type  of  horizontal  plus  vertical  integ¬ 
ration  represented  by  chain  organizations  represents  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  way  of  obtaining  increased  productivity.  Over  all 
the  years  since  the  formation  of  many  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  combinations  in  the  late  1920’s,  department 
stores  have  temporized  with  this  problem  of  “sales  volume 
per  decision”;  and  while  they  have  temporized  they  have 
lost  ground  to  the  horizontally  integrated  multiple-store  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  the  long  run  it  may  prove  to  have  been 
unfortunate  that  wartime  prosperity  and  the  postwar  infla¬ 
tion  enabled  department  stores  to  forget  for  the  time  being 
the  urgency  of  this  competition  with  the  horizontally  integ¬ 
rated  mass  distributors.  Today,  however,  the  department 
stores  are  being  forced  to  face  up  to  this  question  from 
another  angle.  The  rapid  spread  of  decentralization  and  the 
development  of  department  store  branches  confronts  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  with  the  necessity  of  finding  out  how 
to  operate  a  multiple-store  horizontal  combination  and 
poses  exactly  this  same  basic  problem  of  “sales  volume  per 
decision.” 

And  so,  as  I  have  already  said  on  another  occasion,  1 
believe  that  so  far  as  large-scale  retailing  is  concerned  the 
future  lies  principally  with  the  multiple-unit  horizontal  plus 
vertically  integrated  companies.  There  will,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  room  for  many  individual  institutions  such  as 
Marshall  Field,  John  Wanamaker,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  and  R.  H.  Stearns,  but  even  these  will  have 
suburban  branches.  As  for  the  average  middle-grade  depart¬ 
ment  stores  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  develop  person¬ 
alities  that  will  enable  them  to  stand  out  single-handed 
against  the  mass  distributors.  Even  today  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  these  run-of-the-mine  department  stores 
have  {jersonalities  that  make  any  more  definite  impression 

^Harvard  Business  School,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Bulletin 
No.  101,  “Operc*t'ig  Results  of  Department  Store  Chains  and 
Department  Store  Ownership  Group”:  1929,  1931-1934,  by  Stanley 
F.  Teele,  p.  5. 
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oil  customers  than  do  the  more  generalized  {personalities  of 
Sears,  Penney,  or  Grant  stores.  In  any  event  the  rising  tide 
of  urban  decentralization  is  forcing  department  stores  to 
move  into  multiple-unit  ojieration  whether  they  like  it  or 
not. 

rpHE  next  clue  to  increasing  retail  productivity  may  also 

be  found  in  the  experience  of  the  large  mass  distributors, 
particularly  the  food  chains.  A  phenomenal  increase  in  {pro¬ 
ductivity  has  accompanied  the  intrcpduction  of  self-service  in 
the  retail  fcpod  business.*  Obtaining  increased  {productivity 
by  making  customers  themselves  {perform  part  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  task  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  discovered  long  ago  in 
the  mail-order  business.  But  despite  the  willingness  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  put  up  with  some  inconvenience  and  do  some 
extra  work  in  order  to  buy  gocpds  at  low  prices  from  mail¬ 
order  catalogues,  the  opinion  long  {perisisted  that  customers 
of  retail  stores  did  not  like  self-service.  No  more  than  20 
years  ago,  when  self-service  in  the  grocery  business  seemed 
10  be  only  an  orphan  brain  child  of  Clarence  Saunders,  all 
big  focxl  chains  were  very  sure  that  their  customers  did  not 
want  self-service.  Then  came  the  supermarket  version  of 
self-service,  and  within  a  relatively  few  years  the  big  food 
chains  had  to  scramble  madly  to  climb  on  the  self-service 
land  wagon.  Undoubtedly  this  development  reflected  a 
change  in  consumer  buying  habits,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  major  change  in  consumer  buying  habits  was  brought 
about  not  by  the  self-service  idea  alone  but  to  an  equal  or 
greater  extent  by  the  improvements  in  display  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  merchandise,  in  types  of  fixtures,  and  in  the  packag¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  goods  for  sale— all  of  which  accom¬ 
panied  and  grew  up  around  the  self-service  concept  in 
supermarkets. 

Bigger  Saleschecks  with  Self-Service 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the  advantages  of  the 
su{permarket  type  of  selling  have  appeared  not  only  in  the 
payroll  savings  arising  from  the  reduction  in  front  store  {Per¬ 
sonnel,  but  even  more  notably  in  the  sales  increases  result¬ 
ing  from  the  greater  variety  of  merchandise  purchased  and 
the  substantially  larger  size  of  the  average  sales  transaction. 
Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  the  average  salescheck  which 
is  represented  by  unpremeditated  or  spur-of-the-moment 
purchases  run  as  high  as  30  {per  cent  or  40  per  cent.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  many  years  during  which  “implus  merchandise” 
and  ‘‘suggestion  selling”  have  been  catch  words  around  de- 
{Mrtment  stores,  it  is  ironical  that  it  has  remained  for  the 
self-service  supermarkets  really  to  prove  that  the  virtues  of 
impulse  merchandise  and  suggestion  selling  are  most  fully 
realized  when  the  merchandise,  the  display,  the  fixtures,  and 
the  customers  themselves  do  the  job  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  salespeople. 

•From  1939  to  1948,  total  dollar  sales  per  employee  {including 
proprietors  and  full-time  employees)  in  grocery  retailing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  analysis  made  by  Arthur  C.  Nielsen  on  the  basis  of 
census  data  and  the  Nielsen  food  index,  increased  from  $10,254 
in  1939  to  $33,125  in  1948.  Deflating  the  1948  figures  for  change 
in  price  level,  the  sales  per  employee  in  terms  of  1939  dollars 
dill  amounted  to  $15,002,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  for  1948  over 
1959. . . . 
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AtmotmeematU  of  McNair's  appointnunt  to  the  nation’s  first  endowed 
professorship  of  retmUng  was  made  at  a  ditmer  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston,  honoring  Limoin  Filene  on  his  83th  bhrthdsry.  Here,  the 
first  Lincoln  Filene  Frofessor  of  Retailing  with  Mr.  Filene  and  Desm 
Donald  K.  David  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 


Salespeople  are  at  once  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  one 
of  the  least  efficient  {parts  of  department  store  organization. 
Practically  every  survey  shows  large  chunks  of  sales{people’s 
time  spent  merely  in  idleness  while  waiting  for  customers,  or 
merely  in  performing  tasks  of  a  mechanical  routine  nature. 
Likewise,  surveys  of  selling  service  almost  invariably  show 
that  {Present-day  salespeople  are  woefully  weak  on  so-called 
suggestion  selling,  and  indeed  on  most  of  the  techniques  of 
really  creative  salesmanship.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem 
which  the  variety  chains  originally  sought  to  co{pe  with  by 
selling  merchandise  at  such  low  price  limits  as  to  require  no 
salesmanship  and  by  employing  relatively  low-paid  help  to 
stand  behind  the  counters  and  ring  the  cash  registers.  In 
one  of  the  early  studies  of  the  variety  chain  business  in  the 
middle  1930’s,  I  commented  on  this  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  follows; 

.  .  .  Although  merchandise  of  low  unit  value  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  sell  itself  primarily  on  a  display  basis,  there  is  a 
certain  inescapable  minimum  of  physical  work  involved 
in  manning  the  counters,  wrapping  merchandise,  and 
making  change.  Where  the  average  unit  of  sale  is  very 
low,  the  percentage  relationship  of  this  inevitable  mini¬ 
mum  of  work  to  the  retail  sales  value  is  high.  Somewhere 
above  the  point  of  the  very  low  average  sales  transaction 
there  is  an  optimum  size  of  average  sale  not  so  large  as 
to  run  seriously  into  the  need  for  more  salesmanship  and 
greater  knowledge  of  merchandise  and  yet  high  enough 
to  escape  the  disadvantage  just  mentioned.  A  manage¬ 
ment  which  can  successfully  achieve  approximation  of 
this  {Point  will  be  able  to  lower  the  expense  rate.® 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


^Harvard  Business  School,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Bulletin 
No.  105,  “Expenses  and  Profits  of  Limited  Price  Variety  Chains  in 
1936,”  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  p.  5. 
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At  the  time  this  paragraph  was  written,  development  was 
already  preceding  in  two  different  ways  from  the  situation 
there  described.  In  the  first  place,  the  variety  chains  them¬ 
selves  were  rapidly  proceeding  to  prove  the  point  of  the 
foregoing  comment  by  raising  their  price  limits  and  intro¬ 
ducing  merchandise  of  greater  and  greater  unit  value,  a 
policy  which,  incidentally,  has  been  placing  these  enter¬ 
prises  much  more  fully  in  competition  with  department 
stores  on  many  lines  of  goods.  Simultaneously,  the  even 
more  significant  development  was  the  movement  in  the 
supermarkets  to  dispense  with  any  salesforce  as  such,  special¬ 
izing  labor  on  the  routine  mechanical  tasks  and  leaving  it 
to  the  merchandise  itself,  the  fixtures,  the  display,  and  the 
customers  to  accomplish  the  selling. 

The  productivity  angle  in  this  development  is  that  a  re¬ 
tail  organization  can  get  greater  productivity  out  of  jjeople 
employed  behind  the  scenes  in  preparing  merchandise  for 
effective  self-selling  than  it  can  from  people  employed  out 
in  front  supposedly  to  exercise  alleged  salesmanship  on  an 
irregular  flow  of  customers. 

Department  stores  are  so  thoroughly  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  themselves  as  service  institutions  that  the  word 
“self-service”  has  bad  connotations;  hence,  experiments 
along  this  line  in  the  department  store  field  have  been  quite 
limited.  Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  “self-service”  we 
talk  about  “preselection.”  And  suppose  that  we  visualize 
of)en  display  fixtures  which  will  show  our  full  range  of  stock 
to  advantage,  with  attractive  packaging  and  display,  and 
with  needed  informational  and  promotional  material  about 
the  merchandise  included  on  packages  and  signs;  and  sup¬ 
pose  we  visualize  a  few  customer  advisors  or  sales  hostesses 
scattered  about  the  floor;  and  suppose  we  visualize  a  service 
desk  to  which  the  customer  can  take  her  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  have  the  sale  consummated  rapidly  by  {leople 
who  specialize  solely  in  that  kind  of  work,  using  the  most 
up-to-date  and  speedy  mechanical  equipment.  I  don’t  think 
that  this  is  by  any  means  an  impossible  picture,  and  I  think 
it  has  great  advantages  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  increased  sales  volume.  I  am  convinced  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  must  find  out  how  to  reduce  customer  time 
p)er  transaction,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  sales  counter 
with  a  row  of  salespeople  all  at  fixed  stations  behind  the 
counter  is  today  entirely  obsolete. 


buying  and  merchandising  tasks  which  the  arrangiment 
jjermitted.  On  the  buying  and  merchandising  side  these 
reasons  for  product  specialization  probably  still  hold  good. 

It  is  much  less  clear  that  they  still  hold  good  on  the 
selling  side:  consumers  have  transferred  a  considerable  part 
of  their  reliance  to  advertised  brands  (manufacturers’  or 
large-scale  distributors’);  they  buy  more  goods,  they  buy 
them  in  smaller  quantities  and  packages,  and  hence  more 
often;  and  they  have  such  an  enlarged  circle  of  activities 
in  this  age  of  rapid  transportation  and  instantaneous  com¬ 
munication  that  they  begrudge  spending  any  length  of  time 
shopping. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  generic  merchandise  basis 
of  retail  selling  sp>ecialization  began  to  break  down  long 
ago,  first  and  notoriously  in  drug  stores  and  tobacco  stores, 
subsequently  in  grocery  stores,  and  more  recently  in  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  stores,  gasoline  filling  stations,  and  supermarket 
food  stores.  Thus  for  20  years  so-called  “scrambled  mer¬ 
chandising”  has  been  a  growing  phenomenon,  and  it  no 
longer  surprises  us  to  read  that  a  prominent  textile  manu¬ 
facturer  is  now  packaging  towels  for  sale  in  supermarkets, 
or  to  find  that  a  food  chain  has  had  great  success  in  the  sale 
of  orchids,  or  to  discover  that  we  can  buy  lipstick  at  filling 
stations.  At  the  same  time  merchandise  specialization  has 
continued  to  flourish  in  some  lines,  e.g.,  shoes,  and  to  gain 
some  new  adherents,  such  as  paint  stores  and  camera  stores. 

What 'all  this  suggests  is  that  new  retail  groupings  of  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  in  process  of  development,  based  on  pres¬ 
ent-day  consumer  buying  habits  rather  than  on  generic 
similarities  of  goexis.  If  razor  blades,  toothpaste,  and  men’s 
shorts  are  purchased  in  much  the  same  hasty  pick-up  fash¬ 
ion  as  cigarettes,  why  shouldn’t  large  quantities  of  all  ot 
them  be  sold  through  vending  machines?  Or  if  the  house¬ 
wife’s  attitude  in  buying  towels,  kitchen  utensils,  cleansing 
cream,  nylon  hosiery,  and  low-price  housedresses  is  not 
appreciably  different  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
buys  canned  peas,  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread,  why  cannot  all  these  goods  be  sold  equally 
well  in  the  self-service  supermarket?  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  same  customer  is  selecting  an  afternoon  dress  for 
a  cocktail  party  it  is  understandable  that  she  will  take  much 
more  time  and  will  expect  quite  a  different  type  of  retail 
service,  involving  personal  selling  and  a  wide  range  of  selec¬ 
tion. 


▲  S  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  we  may,  in  looking  for 
increased  prcxiuctivity,  speculate  as  to  whether  a  some¬ 
what  different  basis  of  retail  merchandise  specialization 
would  help.  By  and  large,  for  the  period  between  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  end  of  World  War  I,  it  was 
traditional  to  group  merchandise  generically  for  purposes 
of  retail  selling,  i.e.,  shoe  stores,  drug  stores,  grocery 
stores,  men’s  clothing  stores,  tobacco  stores,  or  similarly 
differentiated  departments  in  the  case  of  a  department 
store.  This  kind  of  specialization  was  supposed  to  appeal 
to  customers  who  bought  one  thing  at  a  time,  knew  just 
what  they  wanted,  and  relied  on  the  specialized  knowledge 
and  ability  of  these  store  proprietors  or  department  mana¬ 
gers  to  provide  the  right  gcx>ds.  At  least  as  important  a 
reason  for  this  basis  of  division  of  retail  merchandising 
labor,  it  may  be  surmised,  was  the  simplification  of  the 


Vending  Machines,  Bridal  Salons— Both  Are  Needed 


The  point  of  this  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  is  that  total 
over-all  productivity  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution  may 
be  improved  if  considerations  of  the  type  just  suggested  are 
allowed  to  govern  the  kinds  of  goods  offered  for  sale  by  par¬ 
ticular  methexis,  instead  of  the  traditional  groupings  based 
on  generic  merchandise  similarities  and  convenience  to 
management.  On  this  line  of  reasoning  it  is  possibly  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  department  stores  that  they  have  felt  constrained  to 
apply  one  uniform  method  of  selling  to  all  of  their  manifold 
lines  of  goods,  have  therefore  incurred  roughly  similar  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  on  all  of  them,  and  consequently  have  sought 
much  the  same  initial  markon  percentages.  Perhaps  a  large 
retailer  should  use  half  a  dozen  different  methods  of  selling, 
ranging  from  automatic  vending  machines,  available  24 
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hours  a  day,  through  various  forms  of  self-service  and  pre¬ 
selection  to  full  personal  selling  in  the  store  and  even  to 
house  to-house  selling  in  the  home. 

In  sketching  such  future  possibilities  it  is  not  proposed  to 
lose  sight  of  hard-headed  profit  considerations.  If  towels  in 
a  supermarket  food  store  will  not  yield  as  many  dollars  of 
gross  margin  for  the  space  they  occupy  as  can  be  obtained 
from  some  food  line,  then  out  with  them.  The  emphasis 
should  be  clearly  on  the  dollars  of  gross  margin,  not  the 
percentages;  and  this  admonition  may  be  j)ertinent  for  those 
su|)ermarket  operators  who  are  enticed  by  the  higher  per¬ 
centage  margins  carried  by  many  of  the  non-food  lines. 
Generally,  however,  if  the  appraisal  of  Imying  habits  has 
been  correct,  the  gross  margin  dollars  will  not  constitute  a 
problem. 

r^HERE  are  other  approaches  to  the  problem  of  increasing 
^  the  productivity  of  retail  distribution  fully  as  important 
as  those  that  I  have  elected  to  discuss  in  detail.  The  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  standpoint  of  personnel  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant.  In  passing  I  have  mentioned  projects  of  work  meas¬ 
urement  and  work  simplification.  Along  these  lines  much 
may  Ire  accomplished  in  the  development  of  standards  and 
improvement  of  methcxls  and  thus  in  the  output  per  capita 
of  [reople  engaged  in  nonselling  activities.  (Parenthetically, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ideal  perhaps  would  be  to  have 
practically  everybody  engaged  in  nonselling  activities,  in 
other  words,  to  make  the  retail  store  essentially  a  production 
organization  where  almost  all  the  work  is  done  behind  the 
scenes  under  factory  management  conditions,  and  where 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  have  actual  contact 
with  customers.)  Even  more  important  are  problems  of 
organi/ation,  recruiting,  and  training.  And  most  important 
of  all  is  the  matter  of  employee  attitude.  The  pioneer  work 
in  this  field  of  human  relations  undertaken  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  more  than  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  Mayo  and 
subsequently  carried  on  by  his  associates,  including  notably 
Professor  Rothlisberger,  is  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
Over  the  general  field  of  retailing,  interest  in  the  problems 
of  employees  as  people  has  been  slow  to  develop;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  special  gratification  to  the  Business  School  that 
our  (Jhair  of  Labor  Relations  was  established  by  a  group  of 
retailers  and  is  named  for  the  late  Louis  Kirstein. 

The  Machine— In  Selling,  Record-Keeping,  Sales  Promotion 

Swinging  to  the  opposite  pole  from  the  human  asjiects  of 
retail  distribution,  it  is  essential  at  least  to  mention  the  vista 
that  is  beginning  to  open  up  for  the  achievement  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity  through  the  mechanical  approach. 
Obviously,  it  is  the  substitution  of  power-driven  machinery 
for  physical  effort  that  has  wrought  so  great  an  increase  in 
industrial  productivity;  and  just  as  obviously,  it  is  the  ma¬ 
chine  aspect  of  the  industrial  revolution  which  thus  far  has 
made  the  least  impression  in  the  field  of  distribution.  We 
I  have  witnessed  the  application  of  large  capitals  and  the 
j  application  of  large-scale  corporate  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  to  marketing,  but  aside  from  the  use  of  machinery 
in  facilitating  and  auxiliary  functions,  the  main  work  of 
distribution  is  still  accomplished  by  manpower.  For  this 
important  difference,  the  nature  of  the  distribution  task  and 


the  emphasis  on  personal  service  associated  with  a  continu¬ 
ally  rising  standard  of  living  are  chiefly  responsible,  aided 
and  abetted,  nevertheless,  by  the  abundant  labor  supply 
made  possible  by  the  ever-expaiuling  use  of  machinery  in 
manidacturing  and  agriculture. 

FcKlay  we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  significant  changes. 
No  doubt  the  factor  of  physical  human  effort  always  will 
be  more  important  in  distribution  than  in  prcKluctiou;  it 
is  not  difficult  to  visualize  robot  factories  in  many  lines 
of  production,  but  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  robot  dis¬ 
tribution  systems.  Furthermore,  as  the  standard  of  living 
advances  there  is  every  reason  t(»  expec  t  a  greater  demand 
for  personal  services.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  per¬ 
sonal  services  are  equally  needed  for  the  retail  distribution 
of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Obviously,  it  is  but  a  short  step 
Irom  existing  merchandise  selection  and  payment  methcMls 
in  .supermarkets  to  a  situation  in  which  payment  is  made 
mechanically.  .\ntl  it  is  not  only  a  short  step,  it  is  almost 
wholly  a  mechanical  step,  since  the  girls  at  the  check-out 
points  in  a  .supermarket  function  primarily  as  autamatons 
and  the  problems  of  {)ersonal  contact  at  this  stage  of  the 
transaction  are  relatively  unimportant. 

To  be  sure,  the  most  ambitious  effort  to  establish  the 
complete  mechanical  grexery  store,  namely,  the  widely  pub¬ 
licized  “Keecltx)zle”  of  Clarence  Saunders,  thus  far  seems  to 
be  a  failure;  but  the  failure  is  in  the  mechanical  area  rather 
than  in  the  human  area,  and  in  the  meantime  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  vending  machines  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Automatic  vending  machines  for  gum,  candy, 
cigarettes,  and  for  bottled  soft  drinks  are  an  old  story;  but 
tcxlay,  machines  are  rapidly  ap|M.‘aring  for  the  sale  of  hot 
and  cold  drinks  mixed  on  the  spot,  freshly  ctxjked  ham¬ 
burgers  and  frankforts,  nylon  hosiery,  and  many  other  items 
of  the  quick  pick-up  tyjx;.  'Fhe  extension  of  automatic 
vending  machines  to  relatively  low-price  items  enjoying  a 
large  and  steady  demand  and  involving  a  minimum  of  style 
and  size  variations,  in  such  fields  as  ftxxl,  toilet  necessities, 
common  household  supplies,  men’s  furnishings,  and  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel,  is  certainly  no  more  than  around  the  corner. 

For  jobs  of  record-keeping  in  retail  distribution,  machines 
of  course  are  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  with 
development  proceeding  apace.  .Xlso  for  iuqxjrtant  jobs  of 
merchandise  handling,  mechanical  devices  are  coming  prom¬ 
inently  onto  the  scene.  In  the  larger  sense  the  store  of  the 
future  will  itself  be  a  great  machine  for  receiving  merchan¬ 
dise,  storing  it,  preparing  it  for  sale,  displaying  it,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  customers— all  with  a  minimum  of  human 
physical  effort.  This  concept  of  a  store  represents  in  my 
opinion  a  great  challenge  and  a  great  opportunity  to  store 
architects.  One  or  two  prototy|xs  of  siuh  stores  are  already 
in  existence. 

On  the  application  of  the  machine  to  the  sales  promotion 
functions  of  retail  distribution,  you  can  easily  let  your 
imagination  run  riot  with  the  fascinating  jK>ssibilities  of 
television.  The  salesman  does  not  have  to  jam  his  ffx>t  in 
the  front  door  to  the  annoyance  of  the  housewife  engaged  in 
household  activities;  he  is  right  there  already  ensconced  in 
the  living  room,  as  soon  as  the  television  set  is  turned  on, 
in  a  position  to  display  and  demonstrate  his  merchandise 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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own  store’s  status  that  volume  and  fashion-minded  stores 
affect  the  type  of  merchandise  for  which  customers  are  most 
likely  to  prefer  one  store  to  another.  The  fashion-minded 
store  should  show  higher  than  typical  percentages  in  such 
sections  as  -formal  wear,  sportswear,  etc.,  while  the  volume 
store  will  be  stronger  than  typical  in  the  sale  of  plain  shirts, 
neckties,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like. 

As  more  stores  develop  uniform  classifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  men’s  furnishings  department,  these  reports 
can  be  made  to  reflect  more  exactly  the  sales  relationships 
between  these  classifications  for  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  size  and  types  of  stores.  This  will  make  such  a 
survey  even  more  directly  applicable  to  the  individual  store 
than  at  present. 

We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  securing  the  data  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  stores  of  the  country,  and  the 
information  which  the  report  contains  will  consequently 
prove  most  helpful  in  checking  with  it. 


[This  is  an  extract  from  a  report  being  issued  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  on  the  sales  in  men’s  wear  depart¬ 
ments.  The  complete  report  will  be  available  shortly.] 


'HIS  rep>ort  is  the  result  of 


a  survey  conducted  recently 
among  the  members  of  the  Division  for  the  purjxjse  of 
judging  the  effect  of  Father’s  Day  and  Christmas  promotions 
on  the  normal  business  of  the  men’s  furnishings  department, 
and  the  sales  relationship  of  each  classification  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  department  as  a  whole. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  an  analysis  will  enable  stores  to 
determine  not  only  the  relative  position  of  the  department 
in  a  store  to  similar  departments  elsewhere,  but  even  more 
so  to  uncover  the  strength  and  weakness  of  individual  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications  within  the  department  so  as  to  put 
the  sp>otlight  on  those  sections  or  sub-divisions  of  the  de¬ 
partment  requiring  attention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  judging  one’s 


1949  SALES  BY  CLASSIHCATION 
(Per  Cent  of  Net  Sales  Contributed  by  Each  Classification 
to  the  Total  Sales  of  the  Department.) 


Clat«iflcation  Typical  Rang* 

SPORT  AND  DRESS  SHIRTS 

(Combiiwd,  wh«r«  roportad  a«  on*  parcantoga.) 

Juna  48.8-52.0%  Southert 

35.0-44.0  All  othe 

Dacember  39.3-40.0  Southeri 

27.0-34.0  All  othe 

Spring  Season  43.0-55.5  Southeri 

35.0-42.5  All  othe 

Fall  Season  38.0-42.0  Southeri 

28.0-33.0  All  othe 

Year  1949  40.0-47.5  Southeri 

30.5-34.5  All  othe 


CloMiflcoHon  Typical  Range 
DRESS  SHIRTS 


Comments 


Comments 


9.5-19.0%  Pacific  Northwestern  stores,  above 

"typical".  Majority  between  16  and 
19%. 

1 1 .5-26.5  Pacific  Northwest  above  "typical". 

Two  out  of  three  stores  between  16.5 
and  22%. 

16.0-23.0  Pacific  Northwest,  above  "typical". 

12.0-25.0  Pacific  Northwest,  above  "typical". 

14.0-24.5  Pacific  Northwest,  above  "typical". 


December 


SPORT  SHIRTS 


NECKTIES 

(Scarfs  and  Mufflers  included  in  seme  percentages.) 

June  10.5%  4.0-15.0%  Most  large  stores  between  7.0  and 

11.5%.  Smaller  stores  generally 
showed  somewhat  higher  figures 
than  large  department  stores. 


December 


Spring  Season  20.0  12.5-23.0 

Fall  Season  11.5  10.2-16.5 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  SALES 
Typical  Percentages  of  Department's  Volume 
Contributed  by  Each  Classification 


YEAR 

- - , 

-  DECEMBER  ^ 

JUNE 

CLASSIFICATION 

1939 

1948 

1949 

1939 

1948 

1949 

1949 

Shirts  —  Dress 

30.0 

21.0 

20.0 

25.0 

18.5 

18.5 

16.5 

Neckties 

15.0 

12.0 

11.5 

18.0 

14.0 

11.5 

10.5 

Hosiery 

10.0 

8.0 

8.5 

9.0 

8.0 

8.3 

7.8 

Fa  jamas 

9.0 

7.5 

6.3 

10.0 

8.0 

7.5 

6.0 

Underweor 

9.0 

8.0 

8.5 

4.0 

4.5 

4.4 

9.0 

Robes 

4.0 

2.5 

2.7 

6.0 

4.0 

3.5 

2.1 

Sweaters 

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

6.0 

6.0 

5.7 

0.9 

Gloves 

3.0 

2.5 

2.2 

6.0 

5.0 

4.0 

0.0 

Sport  Jackets,  Slacks 

3.0 

7.0 

4.9 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

7.5 

Sport  Shirts 

4.0 

14.0 

14.5 

1.0 

10.0 

9.5 

24.0 

Handkerchiefs 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

4.0 

2J 

2.0 

1.2 

Men's  Jewelry 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

Garters,  Belts,  Suspenders 

2.0 

2.5 

2.3 

2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.3 

Mufflers 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

3.0 

2.0 

1.4 

0.0 

Bathing  Suits 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

- 

- 

0.0 

3.5 

Percentage  contribution  of 
each  classification  to  total  net 
sales  in  Men’s  Furnishings  for 
the  months,  June  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1949. 
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UNITED  STATES  SUMMARY:  FEDERAL 

RESERVE  SYSTEM 

REPORT  FOR 

1949 

Sales  of 

MEN'S  CLOTHING 

AND  FURNISHINGS 

IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Percentage  of  yeor'i  sale* 

Men's 

Men's 

made  in  each  month; 

Clothing 

Furnishings 

January 

8.1% 

4.9% 

February 

5.7 

4.9 

March 

7.5 

5.4 

April 

8.7 

6.8 

May 

8.8 

6.6 

June 

9.8 

10.3 

July 

5.7 

6.0 

August 

5.1 

5.1 

September 

7.7 

6.0 

October 

9.0 

6.8 

November 

10.5 

11.0 

December 

13.4 

26.2 

to  total  sales  of  the  store 

2.8% 

4.6% 

Percentage  contribution  of 
each  classification  to  total  net 
sales  in  Men’s  Furnishings  for 
the  Spring  and  Fall  seasons. 


Sm*  I»wi  UIluJ 

S«tu  CMC*  JmMC*.  I 

SiKto  I 


Classification 

Typical 

Range 

Comments 

Classification 

Typical 

Range 

NKKTIES— (Continued) 

PAJAMAfi 

December 

11.5 

9.0-16.0 

Three  out  of  four  stores  between  9.0 

(Some  combined  with  robes) 

and  13.5%. 

June 

Spring  Season 

6.0% 

3.0-10.9% 

12.0 

8.0-16.0 

Percentages  spread  evenly  between 
large  and  smaller  stores. 

(one,  15%) 

Fall  Season 

11.5 

8.0-16.0 

More  than  half  between  10.5  and 
12.5%. 

December 

7.5 

5.3-13.5 

Year  1949 

11.5 

5.0-15.0 

Percentages  were  spread  evenly.  Five 
out  of  six  stores  between  8.5  and 

Spring  Season 

4.0-  9.4 

13.5%.  Considerable  concentration 

5.8 

between  11.0  and  11.6%. 

(one,  12.7%) 

hosiery 

June 

7.8% 

6.0-11.0% 

Equally  distributed  as  to  volume  and 

Fall  Season 

6.5 

5.0-  9.8 

locality  of  stores. 

(one,  13.2%) 

December 

8.3 

6.5-  9.6 

One  half  of  stores  between  8  and 
9%.  Four  out  of  five  stores  between 

Year  1949 

6.3 

P 

00 

6 

7  and  9.2%. 

(one,  9.6%) 

Spring  Season 

8.5 

6.6-12.0 

Three  out  of  four  stores  between  7 

and  9.3%.  Equally  distributed  as  to 
volume  and  locality  of  stores. 

UNDERWEAR 

Foil  Season 

8.6 

6.5-11.5 

Three  out  of  five  stores  between  7.9 

June 

9.0% 

7.0-13.6% 

and  9.2%.  Equally  distributed  as  to 
volume  and  locality  of  stores. 

December 

4.4 

3.5-  7.5 

Year  1949 

8.5 

6.5-11.5 

Three  out  of  five  stores  between  7.5 
and  9.1%. 

(Continued  1 

est  stores  was  5.5%. 

Five  out  of  six  stores  between  6.0 
and  8.6%.  Typical  for  the  six  of  the 
largest  stores,  6.5%. 

Two  out  of  three  stores  between  4.1 
and  6.1%.  Other  one  third  above 
6.5%.  Typical  for  six  of  the  largest 
stores,  5%. 

One  half  of  stores  between  5.0  and 
6.5%.  Typical  fer  six  of  the  largest 
stores,  6.0%. 

Two  out  of  three  stores  between  5.7 
and  7.1%.  Typical  for  six  of  the 
largest  stores,  5.7%. 


and  4.6%. 


50 


stores 


21 


Clottillcatien 

Typical 

Range 

Comments 

Classification 

Typical 

Range 

Comment* 

UNDERWEAR-(Centinu*d) 

SWEATERS-(Centinued) 

Spring  Saoson 

9.7 

7.5-14.5 

One  half  of  the  stores  between  8.6 

Fall  Season 

5.5 

2.8-  8.4 

Pacific  Northwest  stores,  all  above 

and  10.2%. 

5.0%.  Southern  stores  reported  the 

Fall  Season 

7.5 

5.5-13.7 

Two  out  of  three  stores  between  6.0 

lowest  percentages. 

and  9.0%. 

Yeor 1949 

4.5 

1.3-  6.5 

Pacific  Northwest  stores  above  "typi- 

Year  1949 

8.5 

6.0-14.0 

Two  out  of  three  stores  between  7.0 
and  9.5%. 

cal".  One  half  of  the  stores  between 
4.0  and  4.8%.  Southern  stores  re¬ 
ported  the  lowest  percentages. 

ROBES 

Pacific  Northwest  stores  below  "typi¬ 
cal". 

NOTE:  the  sale  of  sweaters  depends 
very  much  upon  the  climate  of  the 

June 

2.1% 

1.2-  4.0% 

particular  locality. 

December 

3.5 

2.2-  4.5 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  stores  above 

GLOVES 

3%.  Pacific  Northwest  stores  above 

June 

Insufficient  data 

"typical". 

December 

4.0% 

2.0-  7.0% 

One  half  of  the  stores  between  3.0 

Spring  Season 

1.8 

1.0-  3.8 

Pacific  Northwest  stores  below  "typi¬ 
cal". 

and  5.5%. 

Spring  Season 

Insufficient  data 

Foil  Season 

3.2 

1.9-  5.0 

3.5% 

1.3-  5.3% 

One  half  of  stores  between  3.0  and 

Fall  Season 

Year  1949 

2.7 

1.8-  4.0 

NOTE:  Probably  because  of  better 
classification  records,  the  large  de¬ 

4.5%. 

partment  stores  reported  higher  per¬ 
centages  than  the  smaller  stores. 

Year  1949 

2.2 

1.3-  5.5 

Does  not  include  Southern  stores  with 
sales  of  0.1%.  Two  out  of  three 

SWEATERS 

stores  between  1.3  and  2.5%. 

June 

0.85% 

0.4-  2.1% 

Does  not  include:  Pacific  Northwest, 
range  2.0-2.5%;  Southern  stores. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

range  "zero". 

June 

1.2% 

0.6-  2.9% 

December 

5.7 

2.0-10.0 

Pacific  Northwest  at  "typical"  or 
above.  Southern  stores  all  below 

December 

Spring  Season 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0-  3.0 

0.5-  2.6 

"typical". 

Spring  Season 

1.8 

0.7-  3.3 

Pacific  Northwest  stores,  all  above 

Fall  Season 

1.5 

0.5-  2.5 

3%. 

Year  1949 

1.5 

0.7-  2.5 

Federal  Reserve  Report:  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


3 

HI 

HI 

HI 

22lj| 

HI 

|oet.  j 

nw. 

|dw. 

|7w  j 

1  1,,  in. 

oun  Tom  -  nrzB  stgb 

6.S 

6.J 

6.1 

6.6 

8.1 

7.8 

5.6 

6.2 

6.6 

6.6 

10,0 

16.6 

100.0 

100,0 

mn  SlOtt  TOTAL 

6.* 

6.) 

6.0 

6.5 

6.1 

7.6 

5.7 

7.0 

6.6 

6.6 

10,0 

15.0 

100.0 

66.1 

pxKt  00006  tm  mosmovD  nmus 

U.S 

7.6 

6.6 

7.5 

8.2 

7.6 

6.0 

8.2 

6.3 

8.2 

8.3 

7.7 

100.0 

5.7 

PlMA  foaOt 

fe? 

7.6 

12.0 

2.5 

8.7 

7.3 

5.3 

6.6 

6.6 

8.5 

7.8 

6.5 

100.0 

2.1 

Mlto*  Md  GTatlwileA 

S.S 

10.2 

12.6 

10.0 

6.6 

6.6 

5,0 

6.3 

7.8 

8.1 

8.1 

7.2 

100.0 

1.0 

9e6 

U.0 

12.1 

6.1 

2.6 

1.7 

2.7 

7.2 

16.5 

13.5 

10.2 

7.0 

100.0 

0.6 

Cettm  iwe  feed*  (laoMlac  llsisei) 

T.f 

8.S 

10.7 

Uel 

13.3 

U.8 

8.2 

6.3 

5.6 

5.6 

5,7 

5.2 

100.0 

0,7 

HoawAold  UcUlM 

TVS 

6.2 

6.6 

6.2 

7.6 

7.6 

6.6 

7.2 

8.1 

7.7 

6.6 

U.l 

100.0 

3.6 

liana  mtH  %omU 

U.S 

6.2 

6.5 

6.6 

7.2 

7.6 

6.3 

6.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

15.2 

100.0 

1.6 

ftnaaatlna  ■iailaa.  ahaatlaga 

10et 

6.* 

6.6 

5.6 

7.7 

7.3 

7.5 

Uel 

7.5 

6.7 

6.6 

7.8 

100.0 

1.1 

IlMkata*  caafartara*  aai  ayaaaia 

10.2 

$.6 

5.6 

6,2 

7.8 

7.5 

5.5 

6.5 

10.2 

7.8 

10.1 

U.8 

100.0 

0.7 

MALLOUBS 

6,7 

6.6 

7.0 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

5.5 

6.5 

7.5 

7.7 

10.6 

12.5 

100.0 

8.5 

laaaa*  w>rat6artaa,  rlMaaa 

6.) 

T.J 

10.5 

11.5 

10.1 

7.0 

5.7 

5.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.6 

10.7 

100.0 

0.3 

■atiaM 

6.7 

6.$ 

8.1 

6.6 

7.8 

2.3 

6.6 

6.6 

8.1 

8.0 

8.6 

12.5 

100.0 

1.3 

Tallat  artlalaa  aad  drag  a— triat 

T.» 

6.6 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

6.3 

6.6 

7.3 

7.li 

8.8 

20.2 

100.0 

2.6 

6ilaaa«ara  aad  jaaaliy 

S.h 

6.1 

6.5 

7.1 

6.6 

7.7 

6.6 

6.2 

7.2 

7.8 

10.8 

21.8 

100.0 

2.0 

Sllvaraara  aad  elaafea 

i.9 

6*2 

6.6 

6.5 

7.5 

7.0 

5,5 

7.6 

7.7 

10.7 

17.1 

100.0 

0.7 

faatiBaa  Jaaalry 

f.1 

6.7 

6.7 

7.8 

7,5 

6.6 

6.6 

5:6 

7.6 

8.6 

10.7 

22.7 

100.0 

1.0 

flaa  jaaalry  aad  aatakaa 

Ibl 

$.6 

5.0 

6.6 

13.6 

2.6 

6.2 

5.3 

5.6 

7.1 

7.8 

23.5 

100.0 

0.3 

Art  naadlavoE* 

>0.$ 

7.1 

8,8 

6.6 

5.7 

5.5 

5.1 

7.2 

8.5 

10.1 

U«2 

U.7 

100.0 

0.5 

•aoka  aad  aUUeaary 

6.1 

6.6 

6.2 

6.1 

5.7 

5.2 

6,5 

6.0 

7.6 

8.1 

13.2 

26.2 

100.0 

1.8 

Baeka  aad  aagaataaa 

7.0 

7.1 

8.0 

7.1 

5.6 

5.7 

5,2 

6.2 

7.1 

8.0 

10.7 

21.5 

100.0 

0.6 

Statloaarr 

$.6 

6.0 

5.3 

5.6 

5.6 

6.0 

6.2 

5.6 

7.7 

8.2 

Ui.2 

25.6 

100.0 

1.2 

mmi'5  no)  nssc  tmm  ua  sccnaonD  (totsi) 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

7.8 

6.3 

7.3 

5.3 

6.7 

7.0 

8.8 

2.3 

13.5 

100.0 

35.2 

mat's  A»  MxssB*  nADT-TO-mui  AOcnaoRiB 

S.» 

6.1 

8.2 

7.7 

8.0 

7.2 

5,2 

6.6 

8.7 

6.6 

7.7 

16.5 

100,0 

17.7 

■aelraaar  aad  aaarfa 

S.T 

6.2 

7,7 

2.5 

6.7 

5.6 

6.6 

5.6 

6.6 

7.3 

10.5 

20.2 

100.0 

0.7 

■aadkarehlafa 

Se7 

6.S 

5.6 

6.6 

6.0 

5.6 

6.3 

5.7 

5.6 

6.7 

11.1 

30.6 

100.0 

0,5 

muirnry 

S.0 

6.2 

11.2 

16.5 

7.0 

■5.3 

3.0 

6.7 

16.2 

10.7 

6.6 

7.6 

100.0 

1.2 

imaa'a  aad  ehlldraa'a  gloaaa 

5.» 

5.6 

7.8 

11*7 

6.1 

6.6 

2.6 

3.3 

7.5 

8.5 

12.5 

23.7 

100.0 

0.7 

Caraata  and  braaalaraa 

7e7 

7.6 

8.7 

7.6 

7.6 

2.6 

6.7 

7.2 

8.6 

8.3 

7.5 

7.1 

100.0 

1.5 

«Ma*a  aad  ehlUraa'a  haalary 

5.* 

6.6 

8.1 

7.6 

8.1 

7.1 

5,1 

5.2 

8.0 

6.6 

7.7 

17.7 

100.0 

2.2 

Itadaraaar,  allpa»  aad  nagligaaa 

S.S 

$.7 

6.7 

7.6 

8.7 

8.0 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

6.6 

10.3 

21.7 

100.0 

3.6 

Kait  nndaraaar 

s.» 

5,7 

6.5 

7.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

7.1 

6.7 

7.8 

10.6 

18.6 

100,0 

1.1 

811k  aad  aaalia  vadanaar*  alipap  and  rdghtgow 

S.5 

5.7 

6.7 

7,7 

8.7 

8.1 

6.5 

6.2 

6.0 

6.3 

7.6 

23.0 

100.0 

1.7 

■aclifaaa*  rokaa«  aad  laaaflag  i^paral 

bet 

5.6 

6.6 

7.0 

8.2 

7.3 

5.6 

5.7 

5.2 

6.5 

10.7 

25.6 

100.0 

0.6 

lafaata*  aaar  (laaladiac  lafata*  fwaitaia) 

6.1 

6.0 

8.7 

7.0 

6.6 

6.3 

5.2 

7.6 

7.8 

7.2 

10.7 

15.2 

100.0 

2.5 

Wiadfcigi  aad  mmXL  laatkar  gaada 

k.S 

5.6 

7.7 

10.6 

7.7 

7,3 

6.2 

5.6 

8.7 

8.1 

7.7 

17.7 

100.0 

1.3 

Oaaaa'a  eldlAaa'a  akaaa 

6.2 

6.2 

7,1 

11.1 

8.7 

8,0 

5.2 

7.0 

10.1 

8.6 

6.5 

U.l 

lOOeO 

3.1 

GMldraa'a  abaaa 

$.0 

5.Z 

8.7 

11.7 

6.7 

7.0 

6.6 

8.8 

10.7 

8.6 

7.5 

13.5 

100.0 

1  0.6 

iNnaa'a  akaaa 

6.2 

6.3 

7.li 

10.7 

2.5 

6.6 

5.2 

6.6 

7.7 

8.7 

8.2 

10.5 

100.0 

1  2.5 

mm'8  AB  nasB*  reapt-to  wa  unuL 

T.k 

6.6 

2.6 

10.0 

6.5 

7.5 

5.3 

7,3 

2.6 

7.1 

7.0 

10.S 

100,0 

1  17.5 

imaa'a  and  alaaaa*  eoata  and  aalla 

7.0 

7.7 

12.7 

11.5 

5.5 

2.7 

2.7 

7.1 

10.6 

U.7 

10.8 

7.8 

100.0  3.6 

Oaata 

7eJ| 

7.0 

11*1 

11.0 

6.7 

2.3 

2.6 

7.5 

10.5 

U.2 

13.0 

6.5 

100.0  2.6 

SalU 

7.7 

10.0 

16.1 

U.2 

6.2 

3.7 

3,5 

6.8 

1L2 

7.1 

5.7 

5.6 

100.0  1.2 

Aadera'  aadcirla'  aaar 

S.S 

S.7 

7.7 

1D.7 

8.0 

7.1 

6.7 

8.3 

7.8 

8.7 

7.6 

U.8 

100.0  3.6 

Jaolara'  eoata*  aalta*  aad  draaaaa 

6.6 

6.5 

10.6 

10.6 

7.0 

7.7 

5.2 

7,7 

7.5 

8.8 

8.3 

7.3 

100.0  1.7 

Olrla*  aaar 

b.S 

5.1 

7.5 

10.5 

6.7 

6.2 

6.1 

8.8 

10.2 

8.8 

10.7 

16.7 

100.0  1.5 

■aaa'a  aad  alaaaa'  draaaaa 

7.2 

6.7 

7.2 

10.2 

11.7 

10.6 

6,2 

6.3 

8.2 

8.1 

7.2 

8.6 

100.0  6.5 

laajcpaaalva  draaaaa 

7.0 

6.5 

8.8 

10.0 

12.2 

U.7 

6,7 

6.1 

7.5 

7.7 

6.7 

8.5 

100.0  2.6 

Battar  draaaaa 

7.1 

7.3 

2.6 

10.7 

10.6 

8.7 

5.5 

6.6 

8.7 

8,7 

7.7 

8.8 

100.0  2.1 

Blaaaaa*  aklita*  aad  apartaaaar 

6.6 

7.7 

7,5 

6.6 

6.6 

7.1 

6.6 

7.5 

7.7 

8.8 

8.3 

13.2 

100.0  3.5 

Afraaa*  hoaaadiaaaaa*  aid  Mlfofaa 

T.6 

6.6 

8.0 

2.3 

13.2 

12.6 

6.5 

6,2 

5.7 

5.5 

6.6 

10.6 

100.0  1.6 

^  Para 

U.3 

6.7 

5.2 

6.7 

1.6 

1.1 

3.6 

11.5 

10.5 

U.2 

15.2 

15.7 

100.0  0.7 
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Rang* 


CloMiflcalion 

MEN'S  JEWELRY 

Typical 

Rang* 

Comment* 

June 

2.0% 

1.0-  3.2% 

One  half  of  stores  between  1.9  and 
2.3%. 

0*<«mber 

2.5 

1.5-  4.5 

Does  not  include:  Southern  stores 
which  ranged  from  4-7%.  One  half 
of  stores  between  2  and  4%. 

Spring  Season 

2.0 

1.0-  3.0 

One  half  of  stores  between  1.9  and 
2.3%. 

Foil  Season 

2.2 

1.6-  3.8 

Does  not  include:  Southern  stores 
which  ranged  from  3-5.5%.  One 
half  of  stores  between  2  and  2.4%. 

Year  1949 

2.2 

1.6-  3.3 

Does  not  include:  Southern  stores 

which  ranged  from  2-4.5%. 


UlTS,  GARTERS,  SUSPENDERS 


June 

2.3% 

1.5-  4.4% 

Includes: 

Pacific  Northwest,  range  2.0-3.0% 
Southern  stores,  range  2.0-2.7% 

December 

2.6 

1.0-  7.6 

Includes: 

Pacific  Northwest,  range  1. 0-2.7% 
Southern  stores,  range  2.4-3.7% 

Spring  Season 

2.1 

1.2-  4.0 

Includes: 

Pacific  Northwest,  range  2.0-2.4% 
Southern  stores,  range  1. 6-2.3% 

Foil  Season 

2.5 

1.1-  3.3 

Includes: 

Pacific  Northwest,  range  2.0-2.5% 
Southern  stores,  range  2.1 -3.3% 

Year  1949 

2.3 

1.2-  3.1 

Includes: 

Pacific  Northwest,  range  2.0-2.5% 
Southern  stores,  range  2.0-2.6% 

Clostiflcatien 

Typical 

Range 

Comment* 

BATHING  SUITS 

June 

3.5% 

1.9-  7.1% 

Includes; 

Pacific  Northwest,  rang*  2.9-4.0% 
Southern  stores,  rang*  2.4-6.1% 
Five  out  of  seven  of  the  stores  be¬ 
tween  2.4  and  4.5%. 

December 

Insufficient  data 

Spring  Season 

2.0% 

1.0-  5.6% 

60%  of  the  stores  between  1.4  and 
2.4%.  Includes:  Pacific  Northwest, 
range  1.2-1. 9%. 

Foil  Season 

Insufficient  data 

Year  1949 

0.8% 

0.5-  2.0% 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  stores  between 
0.5  and  1.0%.  Includes:  Pacific 
Narthwest,  range  0.5-1. 0%;  Southern 
stores,  range  0.5-2.0%. 

SPORT  JACKETS, 

SLACKS 

June 

7.5% 

2.0-18.0% 

Not  included;  Southern  stores  all  be¬ 
low  2%. 

December 

4.0 

1.6-  8.5 

One  half  of  stores  between  2  and 
4%.  Southern  stores  at  or  above 
typical.  Most  of  large  department 
stores  obove  typical. 

Spring  Season 

7.0 

1.0-14.0 

Percentages  spread  evenly— all  locali¬ 
ties  and  sizes. 

Foil  Season 

4.2 

2.0-11.0 

One  half  of  the  stores  between  3.5 
and  4.5%. 

Year  1949 

4.9 

2.0-11.5 

SALES  BY  DEPARTMENTS,  1949 
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doportaooto 

«i*s  AH)  D01S*  mOL 

S.S 

5.1 

6.S 

8.1 

7.3 

9.6 

i.S 

5.5 

7.3 

7.8 

10.9 

20.8 

1CA).0 

9.6 

clothi^ 

B.1 

5.7 

T.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9,8 

5.7 

5.1 

7.7 

5.0 

10.5 

13.6 

100.0 

2.8 

Hn'o  furnl^BfO  oad  hoto 

Ikt 

h.9 

6.8 

6.6 

10.3 

6.0 

5.1 

6.0 

6.8 

11.0 

26.2 

100.0 

6.6 

*<*.■  wv 

luS 

6.6 

7e6 

10,9 

6,6 

6.3 

b.0 

7.0 

9.8 

8.6 

11.6 

18.9 

100.0 

1.6 

Mn'a  and  boya*  ahooo  and  aUpporo 

s.* 

5.2 

6,8 

8.6 

7.3 

9.8 

5.7 

6.6 

8.3 

7.8 

9.5 

19.0 

100.0 

0.5 

HODavoMasKirH 

6.T 

6.8 

7.8 

7.7 

8.5 

7.7 

6.3 

8.0 

8.8 

9,6 

10.3 

U.B 

100.0 

19,8 

foniituro  and  boddlAg 

7.3 

8.1 

8.0 

7.5 

8,6 

7.8 

6.6 

9.7 

8.9 

9.5 

9.6 

8.6 

100.0 

6.7 

■atAroaooa*  apriafo*  and  atndlo  boda 

T.li 

7.9 

8.3 

7.6 

8.6 

8.6 

7.5 

10.8 

9.8 

9.6 

8.8 

6.1 

100.0 

1*8 

Upholatorod  and  etiAr  furaitaro 

7.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.6 

8.5 

7.6 

6.I1 

5.3 

8.6 

9.6 

9.8 

9.6 

100.0 

3.5 

OaBMtle  floor  covorl^a 

B.X 

7.2 

8.5 

7.5 

8.8 

6.8 

5.2 

7.3 

9.6 

10.8 

U.O 

9.0 

100.0 

2.3 

Rofa  and  eorpato 

8.0 

7.5 

8.8 

8.8 

8.7 

7.0 

5.k 

7.6 

8.9 

10.7 

U.O 

8.8 

100.0 

2.8 

Unolam 

6.li 

6.8 

T.8 

10.3 

9.8 

8.5 

7.3 

8.3 

7.7 

9.6 

8.3 

7.8 

100.0 

0.1 

Oraporloa*  eurtalnap  apliolatoryp  and  mlnco 

6.3 

6.6 

8.3 

9.0 

9.7 

8.0 

5.8 

6.6 

8,6 

10.3 

11.1 

10.1 

lOO.C 

2.5 

Un^  and  ^ladoa 

6.> 

6.8 

7.5 

7,8 

7.3 

6.6 

b.7 

6.5 

8.6 

10.3 

12.3 

15.7 

100.0 

0.7 

CMno  and  (laaaaom 

6.6 

6.8 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

5.b 

7.1 

7.7 

8.7 

11.2 

17.1 

100.0 

1.3 

Va^  houaaheld  appUaneoa 

6.2 

5.8 

7.8 

7.5 

9.8 

9.6 

9.0 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

8.8 

8.3 

100.0 

2.8 

flooooaoroa  (lneladln«  adaor  appliancoa) 

6.1 

6.6 

8.0 

8.3 

8.9 

8.5 

6.9 

7.5 

8.6 

8.3 

9.2 

13.5 

100.0 

3.6 

Qlft  ahop 

b.8 

5.5 

6.1 

6.3 

6.8 

7.8 

5.0 

6.7 

7.1 

8.3 

12.7 

23.5 

100.0 

0.6 

Radloof  phonecrapha*  tolorlaleap  roeorda»and  Inotnawita 

5.9 

5.6 

6.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.8 

k.8 

7.1 

9.7 

U.3 

13.5 

19.5 

1X.0 

1.6 

Radloa*  pbenofrapto*  and  talo^aleB 

5.3 

6.8 

6.0 

5.3 

5.6 

6.9 

Ik7 

7.6 

10.8 

12.5 

16.5 

19,0 

100.0 

1.3 

Roeonla,  ahaot  nuLaic*  and  Inatnanto 

6.8 

7.3 

7.5 

6.0 

5.7 

6.6 

5.8 

6.7 

6.7 

7.8 

10.7 

22.6 

lX.O 

0.3 

nactLLAiaoDs  mcHims  DSFAinmfs 

I1.8 

5.3 

6.1 

7.0 

6.6 

7.3 

5.9 

6,0 

6.8 

7.1 

12.8 

26.9 

100.0 

5.3 

Toyoi  ganaa*  aportlng  gooda*  and  raraa 

7.1 

2.9 

3.8 

5.0 

5.1 

6,6 

5.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.7 

17.7 

35.5 

lX.O 

2.3 

Toya  and  ganoo 

1.3 

2.1 

8.5 

3.5 

3.5 

6.5 

3.7 

6.0 

6.8 

6,7 

21.8 

61.6 

100.0 

U5 

Sporting  goeda  and  cnwrao 

3.8 

6.5 

5.5 

7.8 

7.5 

10.0 

7.3 

6.8 

6.7 

6.6 

10.0 

23.7 

100.0 

0.8 

lAggaga 

5.9 

5.3 

5.5 

6.3 

8.5 

U*1 

8.2 

8.6 

6.5 

5.7 

8.6 

19.2 

lX.O 

0.5 

Candy 

5.5 

7.6 

7.1 

11,6 

6.1 

5.6 

li.8 

5.6 

6.5 

7.8 

8.5 

22.5 

100.0 

0.5 

BABBT  STOn  TOTAL 

6.6 

6.1 

8.5 

5.fc 

8.8 

8.6 

6.1 

6.8 

8.3 

‘e.6 

9.5 

12.9 

100.0 

13.3 

DOKSncS  AH)  BUMRBTS 

10.7 

6.6 

7.6 

5.1 

8,8 

7.5 

6.7 

8,7 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

10.0 

100.0 

1.0 

KNBI’S  AH)  MISSES'  READT-TO-VAR 

6.5 

6.2 

9.0 

10.3 

8.5 

8.6 

6.0 

6.7 

8.3 

8.3 

9.2 

12,2 

100.0 

7.0 

IntlAOto  appaxol 

6.6 

6.6 

7,5 

8.7 

9.0 

8.7 

7.0 

6.8 

7.5 

7.6 

9.1 

16.7 

100.0 

1.9 

Coata  and  aolto 

7.8 

7.0 

13*7 

lii*l 

6.6 

3.0 

2.li 

6.8 

5.5 

U.0 

11.1 

7.8 

100.0 

U1 

Droaooo 

6.9 

6.5 

8.8 

5.5 

12.5 

13.8 

8.I1 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 

6.6 

9.8 

1X.0 

1.6 

Blevaoa*  akArte*  and  aportaaaai* 

6.3 

5.9 

7.k 

8.6 

8.6 

9.7 

6.9 

7.3 

9.6 

8.7 

8.6 

12.8 

100.0 

0.7 

Glrla'  woor 

lt.3 

6.6 

9.1 

Uek 

7.1 

7.8 

b.li 

8.8 

9.6 

8.7 

U.0 

16.6 

100.0 

0.5 

Infanta'  aoar  (laeladlng  Infanta*  furaltoro) 

5.5 

5.3 

7,8 

9.0 

6.8 

6.5 

b.8 

7.5 

10.6 

9.7 

11*6 

15.1 

100.0 

0.7 

B'S  AH)  BOB*  REAR 

5.5 

5.0 

7.1 

8.6 

7.5 

10.0 

6.1 

6.1 

7.6 

8.0 

10.6 

17.7 

100.0 

2.3 

■an*  a  «oar 

5.8 

5.3 

6.8 

7.6 

8.6 

11*1 

6.5 

5.8 

7.0 

7.6 

10.3 

17.8 

100.0 

1.8 

■n'a  clothing 

6.9 

5.9 

8.0 

9.0 

5.0 

10.7 

6.6 

5.7 

7.3 

8.7 

10.1 

12.1 

100.0 

0.7 

iton'a  fumlMngo 

5.1 

6.9 

6.0 

6.5 

8.1 

11.5 

6.7 

5.8 

6.6 

7.1 

10.6 

20.5 

100,0 

Ul 

Soya*  oaar 

li.$ 

6.3 

8.1 

U.5 

6.3 

&6 

lub 

7.6 

10.3 

8.5 

U*6 

16.9 

100.0 

0.5 

BouHPonnaiiMQs 

6.5 

6.9 

8.5 

8.6 

9.8 

7.7 

5.6 

7.0 

8.5 

10.8 

10.6 

10.1 

100.0 

1.3 

SKBS 

6.2 

5.9 

8.1 

10*6 

8,8 

5.3 

5.9 

7.0 

5.1 

8.8 

8.7 

12.6 

100.0 

0,9 

wmrchabis  total 

7.h 

6.9 

8.3 

8.8 

7.7 

8.0 

•6.5 

7.8 

7.6 

9.0 

11*8 

U.6 

100.0 

2.6 

um  urn  BUUTT  nor 

7.2 

7.6 

5.8 

9.6 

10.1 

10.3 

9.1 

7.7 

7.0 

7.6 

6.5 

8.1 

100,0 

0,6 
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OFFICERS 


CHARLES  6.  NICHOLS 
Th«  O.  M.  McK*lv*y  Company 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
PRESIDENT 


GEORGE  HANSEN 
Chondlor  A  Co. 

Boston,  Moss. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE 


HARRY  PINKERSON 
Pinkorson  Co. 

Providonco,  R.  I. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF 
Koufmonn  Doportmont  Storos 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
MID-ATLANTIC  STATES 


LEW  HAHN 
PRESIDENT  EMERITUS 

DAVID  OVENS 

J.  B.  Ivoy  A  Company 

Charlotto,  N.  C. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  SOUTH 

NOLAND  BLASS 
Tho  Gus  Blass  Co. 

LitHo  Rock,  Ark. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


RALPH  T.  FRIEDMANN 

Ed.  Schustor  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Milwoukoo,  Wise. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  MIDDLE  WEST 

k' 

IRA  K.  YOUNG 

Tk«  Cr«w»-B«g9t  Dry  Goode  Co. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  WEST 

YOUNG 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
OF  EX  PRESIDENTS 


BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
Namm's,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JAY  D.  RUNKLE 

CrowUy,  Milnor  A  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 

EDWARD  N.  ALUN 
Sago-Aiion  A  Company 
Hartford,  Conn. 


WHAT  MAKES 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  RETAILER? 


Judging  from  the  backgrounds  of  NRDGA 
leaders,  the  paths  to  the  top  are  as  various 
and  colorful  as  the  American  scene  itself. 


WILLIAM  G.  FREDERICK 

Th«  Stawort  Dry  Good*  Co.,  Inc. 

LouUvillo,  Ky. 


BEN  R.  GORDON 
Rich'*,  Inc. 
Arionto,  Go. 


H.  H.  BENNETT 

Zion'*  Cooperative  Mercantile  Inetitution 


FREDERICK 


GORDON 


ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 
Gimbel  Brother* 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  W.  DYE 
Wolf  B  De**auer 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  Iik. 
New  London,  Conn. 


SARGENT  F.  EATON 

The  Howland  Dry  Good*  Company 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GEORGE  E.  LADD,  JR. 
Gladding'*,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


AARON  M.  FRANK 

Meier  B  Frank  Company,  Inc. 

Portland,  Oregon 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

tSi  1 

EDWARD  W.  CARTER 

FRED  HARVEY 

Harvoy'* 

Broadway  Dopartmont  Stero,  Inc. 

Lo*  Angolo*,  Calif. 

Nathvillo,  Tonn. 

m 

%  ■  • 

A.  W.  HUGHES 

JOHN  H.  DUNKIN 

Brown-Dunkin  Company 

Tul*a,  Okla. 

J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

IN  the  NRDGA  scheme  of  things  the  architects  of  jxtlicy 
are  its  officers,  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  groups,  divisions  and  committees.  They  are 
retailers’  elected  representatives  and  no  group  in  the  trade 
is  more  important  or  more  representative.  Singly  these  men 
are  numbered  among  the  best  retailers  in  the  business,  top 
executives  from  stores  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  cities  and 
the  small,  from  all  corners  of  the  market  place. 

There  were  seven  members  of  the  original  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  that  met  for  the  first  time  in  1911.  In  the  roll  call, 
the  names,  Andrew  Cooper,  VV.  E.  Emery,  J.  F.  Horan, 
B.  M.  England,  Wm.  Hager,  John  Robson  and  ).  Sharten- 
l)erg.  In  the  39  years  since  that  first  meeting,  directors  have 
worked  together,  making  the  Ass(x;iation  strong  by  their 
cooperation  in  threshing  out  the  problems  of  their  trade. 
They  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  have  worked 
with  a  high  degree  of  anonymity..  The  policy  group  is  now 
more  than  seven  times  the  original  size,  but  in  all  other 


ways  it  is  like  the  first,  a  group  of  progressive  retailers  and 
more  than  ever  the  trade’s  most  important  single  body. 

Drawn  as  they  are  from  a  single  trade  and  from  its  top 
level  rung,  there  is  still  little  “typical”  about  the  men  who 
fill  these  positions.  In  personality  they  are  as  varied  as  the 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  They  are  family  men,  leaders 
in  their  communities,  bank  directors.  On  the  average  they 
have  three  children.  Their  favorite  recreations,  golf,  bridge, 
bowling,  sailing— one  is  an  expert  at  cowboy  pool.  Nothing 
is  more  American  than  the  diverse  ways  these  men  have 
pursued  the  careers  that  have  lead  them  to  top  ranking  as 
retailers. 

They  represent  the  old  school  of  retailing  and  the  new. 
The  dean  of  the  board  is  over  70  and  still  very  active, 
the  youngest  barely  40.  They  started  as  stock  boys,  as  shoe 
clerks,  in  family  stores.  Some  are  college  educated,  others 
did  not  complete  the  work  of  grade  school.  .Some  worked 
their  way  up  in  long  established  retail  houses,  others  made 


CLYDE  C.  KORTZ 
The  Higbea  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE 

Monnig't 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 
Miller  &  Rhoodt,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Vo. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

JOHN  F.  ACKERMAN 
Kresge-Nework,  N.  J. 

DELIVERY  GROUP 


STREET 


WILLIAM  E.  SCHMID 
Juliuf  Garflnckel  &  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  S.  STREET 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  L.  SHERK 

Raphael  Weill  A  Company 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HECTOR  SUYKER 
The  Fair 
Chicago,  III. 


SHERK 


SUYKER 


E.  P.  SIMMONS 
Sanger  Bros. 
Dallas,  Texas 


ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 


MOREY  SOSTRIN 
Younkers 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ROY  R.  WHITELY 
Mabley  &  Carew 
Gncinnati,  Ohio 


GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  II 
L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


HERBERT  H.  WILSON 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer 
Kansas  City,  Me. 


ACKERMAN 


it  by  opening  stores  ot  their  own.  But 
in  spite  of  the  varied  Iteginnings  their 
paths  have  tonvergetl  as  leaders  whose 
connnon  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
traile  has  brought  them  together  in 
the  important  work  of  the  Assoc  iation. 

The  geographical  spread  in  repre¬ 


sentation  is  well  illustrated  with  the 
divisional  and  group  chairmen.  Robert 
.\l)ell,  chairman  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Cirouj),  is  from  the  Shepard  Co., 
Providence,  R.  1.  From  Little  Rock, 
comes  James  C.  Becknell  of  Pfeifers  of 
{Continued  on  pa^e  7(») 
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Montag’s  collection  of  finest  quality  writing 
papers  includes  styles  for  every  taste  and 
occasion,  all  smartly  designed  in  impeccable 
taste.  At  fine  stores  tbrougbout  America. 


»50  1  MONTAo  AROTHEKS,  INC.,  ATIANTA,  OEOROIA  •  230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MODERN  MERCHANDISING 
OF  STATIONERY 


T 


"Find  out  what  the  customer  wants"  has  long  been  the  goal 
of  all  business.  The  store  or  department  managers  who  have 
achieved  this  ambition  need  have  little  concern  over  mark* 
downs  and  profits.  Mostly,  however,  the  search  has  proved 
as  unsatisfactory  as  it  has  been  costly  to  the  store.  Recog* 
nixing  this,  Mrs.  Fullinwider,  in  this  article,  as  a  customer  of 
the  stationery  department  points  out  what  is  wrong.  Draw* 
ing  on  her  knowledge  of  store  procedure  she  attempts  to 
supply  the  answers  to  her  own  questions. 


by  Virginia  Fullinwider 


1AM  your  customer— one  out  of  150  million  f)eople  in  the 
the  United  States;  one  out  of  millions  of  customers  who 
buys  from  the  vast  amount  of  merchandise,  the  great 
variety  of  things,  displayed  in  your  stores.  Here  I  intend  to 
tell  store  managers  and  buyers  what  I  like  and  why,  in  an 
attempt  to  present  the  customer’s  point  of  view.  In  doing 
this,  I  am  speaking  as  an  experienced  retail  executive,  as 
well  as  an  average  customer. 

It  is  flattering,  that  out  of  all  these  people  who  are  in  and 
out  of  stores  across  the  country  every  day,  I  should  be  the 
one  to  tell  the  customer’s  story.  I’m  a  homemaker,  a  wife 
and  a  mother;  middle-aged,  middle-class.  It’s  not  the  car¬ 
riage  trade,  and  certainly  not  the  below-average  income 
group;  but  Mrs.  Average  Woman.  , 

I  represent  this  vast,  potential  mass  market  which  means 
volume  to  stores.  As  I  see  it,  this  volume  market  is  the  big¬ 
gest  factor  business  has  to  contend  with  today.  Knowing 
what  we  want  and  having  it  when  we  want  it,  at  the  price 
we  want  to  pay.  So  here  we  are  in  1950,  these  millions  of 
customers  who  are  being  catered  to,  as  merchants  compete 
for  our  dollars  to  build  up  their  volume,  especially,  after 
the  way  we’ve  been  pushed  around  during  those  war  years 
and  right  after,  in  stores.  I  still  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
lack  of  salesmanship  that  prevailed  during  those  years, 
when  there  was  seldom  any  sign  of  real  salesmanship.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  false  information  a  salesperson  gave 
me  in  describing  a  box  of  pap>er  that  had  some  die-stamped 
and  some  plain  sheets  and  envelopes.  She  said  the  plain 
sheets  were  included  so  that  if  I  made  a  mistake,  I  could 
throw  it  away  and  send  the  final  letter  written  on  the 
stamped  sheets.  Of  course,  I  instantly  recognized  that  as  a 
stupid  thing  which  no  manufacturer  would  do.  But  some 
customers  might  have  believed  her  and  felt  they  couldn’t 
afford  such  waste;  and  so  have  turned  to  something  else 
which  probably  wouldn’t  mean  as  big  a  sale  and  which 
would  also  have  deprived  them  of  knowing  the  pleasure  of 


owning  such  a  letter  paper. 

Funny,  that  it’s  paper,  of  all  things,  I  have  been  asked 
to  write  about.  Pajier,  so  plentiful,  so  cheap.  Paper.  Every 
homemaker  knows  what  paper  is.  Paper  wrappings,  paper 
containers,  newspapers,  magazines,  books.  Paper  all  over 
the  living  room  every  Sunday  morning.  Tons  of  paper  in 
the  trash  every  Monday  morning.  Paper  to  burn.  Did  you 
know  that  more  paper  is  used  than  any  other  commodity 
except  water? 

I  get  a  big  kick  when  I  think  about  paper,  “Out  of  paper 
came  our  mass  production,  our  speed  of  transportation  and 
distribution.  Without  abundant  paper,  civilization  as  we 
know  it  today,  could  never  have  been  developed.  The  world 
spins  on  paper.  With  it,  peace  can  come  for  all  time  if  it  is 
well  used— for  through  it,  by  the  printed  word,  people  of  all 
nations  can  know  each  other,  and  by  knowing,  reach  out 
friendly  hands.’’  I’ve  quoted  what  I  read  in  a  booklet 
called,  “Paper:  Pacemaker  of  Progress,’’  published  by  F.  C. 
Huyck  and  Sons,  Albany,  New  York. 

The  story  of  paper  is  vast  and  embracing.  It  has  been 
called  the  springboard  to  modern  civilization.  It  was 
through  the  printed  word  that  the  masses  got  their  dreams 
of  justice  and  helped  make  us  .Americans  the  freest  peoples 
in  the  world  today. 

Freedom.  That’s  it!  Freedom  of  choice.  The  supreme 
and  overwhelming  dignity  of  human  personality  is  that  of 
WILL— CHOICE.  We  have  it  here  in  America.  It’s  this 
freedom  of  choice  that  makes  your  knowing  what  all  of  the 
millions  of  us  want,  so  important  to  you.  It’s  why  I’ve  lieen 
asked  to  tell  you  my  views  in  my  own  way.  If  I  don’t  like 
your  store  I  can  trade  at  another.  If  I  don’t  like  your  goods. 
I  won’t  buy  them.  But  it’s  not  paper  in  general  I’ve  been 
asked  to  talk  about.  It’s  the  part  of  this  great  industry  that 
is  sold  in  the  Stationery  Department;  and  my  experiences  in 
purchasing  that,  and  other  products  handled  in  that  same 
department. 
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MY 

FAFORITE 

STORE 

An  Institution  in  Our  Community, 
Friendly  and  Inviting  to  All  Its 
Customers 


CHAIN  stores,  drug  stores,  specialty  stores,  variety  stores, 
jewelry  stores  all  carry  stationery.  Certainly  most  of 
these  have  more  window  displays  and  make  the  prod¬ 
uct  accessible,  once  you  get  inside,  lint  I  have  always  bought 
all  stationery  and  related  needs  at  my  favorite  department 
store.  I  grew  up  in  the  communty  in  which  1  live,  an  active 
town  in  commuting  distance  to  a  large  metropolitan  city. 

My  favorite  store  was  my  mother’s  favorite  store,  where 
she  took  me  as  a  little  girl.  I  can  see  the  old  store  owner 
now,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  to  greet  us  when  we  entered 
and  to  chat  with  my  mother;  asking  about  my  father,  my 
brother  and  me.  Always  a  smile  and  a  pat  on  the  head,  and 
sometimes  a  lollyijop  for  me. 

His  store  is  an  institution  in  our  community,  perhaps  one 
of  the  friendliest  stores  in  the  world.  I  can  still  see  many 
of  the  faces  around  the  store,  I  saw  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
The  stationery  buyer,  who  is  a  friend  of  my  husband’s,  has 
been  there  seventeen  years!  I  have  confidence  in  him,  in 
what  he  tells  me,  and  in  the  store  back  of  him. 

There’s  at  least  part  of  the  answer  to  his  success  and  he 
admits  it.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  heard  him  say  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  “Of  course.  Bill,  I  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  the  store 
hadn’t  l)een  back  of  me.’’  He’s  been  successful,  he  runs  a 
Rood  progressive  stationery  department,  makes  money  for 


Here  are  the  figures  for  department  stores  over  one 
million  and  under  two  million  dollars: 

Gross  Margin 


Department  in  Per  Cent 

Stationery  .  41.0 

Laces,  Trimmings,  Ribbons .  44.3 

Millinery  .  45.0 

Corsets  and  Brassieres .  44.5 

China  and  Glassware .  41.9 

Gift  Shop .  41.8 


From  NRDGA's  Controllers'  Congress,  1949  edition,  M.O.R. 


A  well-planned  department  with  related  items  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  makes  the  customer's  shopping  a  pleasant  task.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Gertz,  Jamaica,  New  York. 


himself  and  for  his  store.  .Maylie  that’s  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter  of  why  there  are  not  more  departments  like 
his.  So  many  department  stores  seem  to  be  promotional 
minded  only  when  it  comes  to  fashion  ready-to-wear,  or 
home  furnishings.  The  stationery  department  is  considered 
as  a  “completing”  department.  One  that  is  necessary  in  a 
complete  department  store,  but  not  one  to  be  given  special 
attention.  But  this  “orphan”  concept  had  never  existed  in 
this  store,  where  the  general  merchandise  manager  and  the 
divisional  merchandise  manager  realize  that  the  stationery 
department  offers  excellent  promotional  and  merchandising 
opportunities. 

Few  Have  Higher  Gross  Margin 

There  are  only  five  departments  having  a  higher  gross 
margin  than  the  stationery  department  according  to  the 
Controllers’  Congress  1949  figures.  The  position  of  the 
Stationery  Department  is  more  favorable  in  some  large 
volume  stores.  From  this  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  top 
management  might  well  get  to  know  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  in  his  store  a  little  better.  My  buyer  friend  said  that 
a  common  complaint  among  stationery  buyers  is  that  their 
merchandise  managers  are  not  interested  in  the  department. 
This  buyer  speaks  for  himself  in  which  I  call  “Off  the 
Buyer’s  Cuff.” 

“With  lower  gross  margins  and  higher  expenses  in  1949,” 
he  pointed  out,  “and  with  net  profit  down  to  a  fraction  of 
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one  per  cent  in  the  average  department  and  specialty  stores, 
as  compared  with  11  per  cent  in  1945,  top  management  is 
finding  it  im[x>rtant  to  assign  more  space  and  promotional 
effort  to  high-profit,  rapid-turn  merchandise. 

“With  markons  dropping  and  markdowns  increasing,  any 
successful  sales  record  in  1950  must  be  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  top  merchandising  group  to 
concentrate  on  the  ‘blue  chips’  that  carry  more  than  their 
share  in  net  profit  per  square  foot. 

“Stationery  is  such  a  department.  This  department  not 
only  shows  up  well  in  gross  sales,  but  its  net  profit  contribu¬ 
tion  is  always  high  when  the  department  is  prop>erly  mer¬ 
chandised. 

Check>ofF  List  for  Mangement 

“Here’s  a  check-off  list  management  can  use  in  analyzing 
stationery  department  ofierations: 

1.  Is  the  stationery  department  complete  with  all  classi¬ 
fications  normally  associated  with  such  a  department  in¬ 
cluded? 

2.  Are  all  of  the  classifications  together  in  one  area  so  that 
customers  will  easily  find  the  items  normally  associated  with 
each  other? 

3.  Does  the  stationery  department  have  a  good  traffic  loca¬ 
tion?  Remember  that  many  of  the  classifications  (stationery, 
party  goods,  greetings  cards,  for  example)  are  impulse  items 
and  will  perform  exceptionally  well  in  traffic  areas. 

4.  Have  additional  main  floor  departments  been  consid¬ 
ered  where  building  facilities  create  an  independent  traffic 
flow?  Have  upstairs  outposts  been  considered?  Greeting 
cards  can  be  especially  profitable  in  good  traffic  areas  in 
other  parts  of  the  store. 

5.  Is  the  buyer  given  sufficient  space  and  a  good  location 
to  merchandise  at  Christmas  and  other  seasons?  Is  the  space 
assigned  with  sufficient  time  to  permit  properly  coordinated 
buying  and  planning  for  the  allotted  space? 

6.  .4re  the  salespeople  properly  .trained  for  their  job? 
Very  often  principle  resources  can  be  of  help  on  this. 

7.  Does  the  stationery  buyer  get  a  fair  share  of  display 
space  inside  the  store  and  in  the  windows? 

8.  Is  the  buyer  permitted  to  tie-in  with  gocxl  promotions? 

9.  Is  the  stationery  buyer  ‘open  to  buy’  at  all  times? 

1  recognize  the  need  of  Budget  Control,  and  practice  it.  But 
this  is  one  department  where  the  danger  of  overstcKking  is 
not  great.  Model  Stock  plans  are  available  in  several  of  the 
stationery  classifications  which  not  only  assure  balanced 
assortments,  but  also  serve  as  inventory  controls.  However, 
they  cannot  function  unless  the  department  is  consistently 
‘open  to  buy.’ 

10.  Is  the  stationery  department  concentrating  on  major 
resources?  They  can  supply  top  cpiality  merchandise,  expert 
counseling,  promotional  aids  and  an  important  brand  name. 

“The  stationery  department  rates  the  attention  of  top 
management  in  every  department  store  in  the  country. 
With  its  high-profit,  rapid-turn  classifications,  it  is  a  ‘blue 
‘  chip’  department  offering  a  high  net  contribution.  So  spoke 
my  successful  buyer  friend. 

There  was  a  distinct  feeling  of  spaciousness  and  order 


General  view  of  the  main  floor  of  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
showing  the  well-planned  stationery  department  surrounded  by 
wide  aisles  furnishing  a  fine  setting  for  the  efficient  display. 


as  I  entered  my  favorite  department  store.  No  long  aisles 
of  showcases  backed  up  with  stock  shelves  and  cases  as 
when  I  was  a  child.  The  arrangement  was  more  like  a  china 
or  glassware  department  or  a  gift  shop,  designed  to  attract 
traffic  and  hold  it,  as  it  led  me  from  one  section  to  an¬ 
other.  It  was  a  specialty  shop  within  a  store.  For  all  of  its 
diversified  goods,  all  of  its  attractive  displays,  it  had  order 
which  provided  me  with  comfort  as  I  shopp>ed.  Secluded 
enough  for  me  to  feel  alone  as  I  selected  greeting  cards  for 
a  particular  occasion.  Spacious  enough  for  me  to  browse 
from  section  to  section,  feeling  free  to  stop  and  look  and 
ask  questions.  Definite  sections  of  letter  paper,  greeting 
cards,  typewriters,  candles,  pens  and  pencils,  personaliza¬ 
tion  and  engraving;  yet  coordinated  into  a  whole.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  get  traffic.  Shoppers  just  gravitate  to  them. 
They  have  the  facilities  and  the  merchandise  and  this  sta¬ 
tionery  department  drew  its  own  traffic.  Customers  walked 
through  it  for  ideas,  for  news.  We  expected  and  got  a  “lift”, 
a  stirring  excitement  from  some  new  fashion  or  a  new  way 
of  using  what  we  have. 

Some  of  my  most  successful  dinner  parties  sprang  from 
ideas  gotten  right  in  this  stationery  department.  And  at 
the  table  my  friends  would  ask  a  question  or  make  a  re¬ 
mark  which  started  “word-of-mouth”  advertising  right  there. 
It’s  happened  many  times. 

No  Stockroom  Department 

“Our  department  must  always  be  neat  and  clean.” 
I'hat’s  what  the  buyer  said  over  and  over  again  to  his  staff 
Homemakers  appreciated  seeing  clean  showcases,  dusted 
shelves,  spotless  merchandise.  This  department  didn’t  look 
like  a  stock  room!  No!  But  many’s  the  time  I’ve  seen 
those  that  did.  So  cluttered  one  just  couldn’t  think,  let 
alone  be  encouraged  to  buy  by  finding  what  was  wanted 
with  ease. 
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WRITING 

PAPER 


A  Good  Da^arlment  Should  Be 
Well  Laid  Out  and  Properly 
Stocked  with  Staple  Items 


OF  I  E\  I  went  through  “niy  store’s”  department  w’ith 
no  intention  of  buying.  But  writing  paper  was  dis¬ 
played  with  such  a  personal  touch,  it  reminded  me 
of  my  own  need;  bf  a  gift  for  one  of  the  children,  and  a 
friend.  part  of  the  counter  was  devoted  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  showing  perfect  choices  for  four  or  five  different  types 
of  people:  the  conservative  woman,  the  fashionable  woman, 
a  teen-ager,  child  and  man.  .\nd  here  were  selections  of 
writing  paper  suitable  to  these  various  types.  It  got  away 
from  the  itlea  that  one  paper  was  suitable  for  everyone. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  went  home  w’ith  a  box  of 
writing  paper  for  Bill,  my  husband.  Fine  writing  paper, 
styled  in  a  sound  masculine  design.  I  didn’t  realize  how 
much  he  liked  it  until  he  was  casting  around  in  his  mind 
for  something  to  give  the  boys  at  the  plant,  and  he  said, 
“Say,  Katie,  get  me  a  dozen  boxes  of  that  he-man  paper 
like  you  gave  me.  I’ll  bet  there’s  not  a  one  of  ’em  who 
owns  any.  I’d  thought  of  a  carton  of  cigarettes,  but  don’t 
you  think  the  paper  looks  more  thoughtful,  has  a  sort  of 
social  air  about  it,  they’ll  like?” 

Well,  that’s  how  “my  buyer’s”  department  grew.  One 
sale  leads  to  another,  sort  of  a  chain  affair.  And  his  eye- 
appealing  displays  with  a  personal  touch  brought  many  a 
sale  by  impulse. 

I  bought  paper  for  the  children  and  I’m  sure  it  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  social  cor¬ 
respondence;  of  writing  “thank  you”  notes  promptly;  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  friends  and  relatives.  I  kept  several 
boxes  of  gift  stationery  in  the  house  for  them  to  give  as 
birthday  presents  to  school  friends.  Saved  me  a  trip  to 
town  every  time  a  party  came  up. 

1  shall  never  forget  Catherine’s  excitement  when  she  met 
the  writing  etiquette  counselor  of  this  store.  She  had  gone 
to  the  store  on  an  errand  for  me,  and  here  was  this  attrac¬ 
tive  young  woman  acting  as  an  advisor  to  a  group  of  y(3ung 
people.  They  were  much  more  impressed  by  what  she  said 
than  anything  their  mothers  might  have  tried  to  tell  them, 
just  another  service  and  traffic  builder  which  this  buyer 
offered  his  customers.  He  really  did  lots  for  his  old  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  were  as  important  to  him  or  more  so  than 
getting  new  ones. 

He  carried  fashionable  colors  in  papers  and  inks;  per¬ 
sonalized  writing  paper,  very  deluxe  fountain  pens  and 


John  Wanamaker, 
Phila.,  feature  a  neiv 
fashion  in  writing 
paper  —  Margaret 
Rose  —  a  lovely  pre¬ 
sentation  in  novelty 
stationery  by  the 
fVhite  &  Wyco^  Co. 


This  heavy  Plexiglass 
point-of-sale  unit,  de¬ 
signed  and  distribu¬ 
ted  by  the  Eaton 
Paper  Corp.,  displays 
related  items. 


[3encils,  the  most  beautiful  and  streamlined  modern  type¬ 
writers,  and  the  best  selection  of  greeting  cards  in  town. 
.\nd  candles  for  all  occasions.  Each  well  displayed  in  its 
own  section,  creating  as  a  whole,  a  specialty  store  within 
the  store. 

Coordinated  Selling 

Each  was  coordinated  with  merchandise  from  the  other 
departments  that  tied  it  together  in  the  customer’s  mind. 
Please  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  my ‘purchases  ended 
with  writing  paper.  The  displays  made  me  feel  that  it  must 
be  personalized.  And  then  I  was  given  the  idea  that  good 
writing  pa|3er  was  no  good  without  a  good  pen.  Oh,  his 
displays  sold  goods! 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who,  if  1  can’t  find  what 
I  want,  will  buy  anything.  Nothing  is  more  exasperating 
than  to  go  back  to  get  more  of  something  you  like  and  to 
be  told,  “we  have  discontinued  that  line”,  or,  “we  are  out 
of  it.  Come  back  in  two  weeks.” 

I  mentioned  to  “my  buyer”  once  how  I  liked  to  shop 
there  because  he  always  hatf  what  I  wanted.  “One  of  the 


most  important  parts  of  retailing”  he  replied,  "is  to  make 
sure  that  we  make  every  possible  sale  by  having  the  wanted 
items.  Uncounted  sales  are  lost  because  due  to  the  number 
of  items  carried  in  the  stationery  department,  a  very  shal¬ 
low  assortment  is  too  often  carried.  Having  what  custom¬ 
ers  want  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  strict  control  of 
staple  items,  the  store  counts  on  for  its  backbone  volume 
business.  This  is  the  kind  of  business  that  represents  real 
profits  and  repeat  business.  It  is  the  kind  of  sale  that  re¬ 
quires  the  least  selling  time.  It  is  the  kind  of  sale  that  keeps 
the  customers  coming  back  again  and  again  for  their  papei 
needs.  Valuable  business  is  being  lost  each  day  by  other 
stores  because  they  are  not  maintaining  stocks  of  staple 
items.  Customers,  like  you,  become  devoted  to  a  certain 
kind  of  pajier  only  to  be  brushed  off  by  many  stores  where 
they  would  normally  buy  it  because,  ‘sorry  we’re  all  out’ 
or  ‘we  don’t  carry  it  any  more.’  ”  And  so  I  learned  that  it 
was  not  by  chance  but  it  was  by  strict  allegiance  to  a  vital 
business  fundamental  that  he  always  had  what  1  wanted. 

The  Best  Department  in  Town 

He  had  both  the  staples  (boxes  of  paper  and  envelopes 
sold  52  weeks  of  the  year,  in  white  and  colors;  in  light 
weight  and  heavy  weight;  various  finishes  and  size  assort¬ 
ment);  and  paper  for  special  occasions,  such  as  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving,  Easter,  Mother’s  Day.  It  took  both  the  dav- 
in-and-day-out  business  and  the  extra  volume  to  cause 
satisfied  customers  to  say,  ‘‘you’ll  be  most  likely  to  find  what 
you  want  at  such-and-such  a  store.  They  have  the  l)est 
stationery  department  in  town.” 

Yes,  the  management  I  learned  was  back  of  him.  He 
had  a  good  department,  well  laid  out,  stocked  with  more 
and  better  merchandise  than  other  stores  in  town.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  do  you  want  to  know  what  1  think  made 
thousands  of  others  like  me,  like  to  trade  there?  He  saw 
to  it  that  his  staff  knew  how  to  sell  the  goods  he  had 
bought.  His  job  didn’t  end  with  cariying  the  best,  but  in 
getting  rid  of  it! 

Sure,  there  was  no  guide  book  in.  the  way  of  a  complete 
manual  he  could  put  his  hands  on  to  help  him  sell  his 
goods.  He  invited  manufacturers’  representatives  to  come 
in  and  pass  along  to  his  staff,  selling  features  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  training  department  helped  him  line  up 
facts  he  wanted  to  put  across,  in  a  way  they  would  be  best 
retained  and  put  into  action.  He  taught  his  salespeople 


Combining  the  romance  of  jewels  and  fine  stationery  in  a  display 
of  White  ir  Wycoff’s  Croivn  Jewels  stationery  in  a  Marshall  Field 
ir  Co.  window. 


much  as  the  old  time  store  keeper  taught  his  workers,  by  fashion  makes  sales.  In  this  successful  G.  Fox.  Hartford,  window, 
showing  them  over  and  over  again;  by  talks  in  meetings  be-  a  new  collection  of  Eaton’s  seasonal  style  len'ting  paper  is  treated 


fore  the  store  opened,  always  using  actual  merchandise  as 
he  explained  different  finishes,  qualities,  types  of  stationery, 
social  usages,  etc.  He  should  have  had  better  tools  to  work 
with.  He  shouldn’t  have  had  to  carry  such  a  load.  But  1  speak 
as  a  customer  who  knows.  It  paid  him  to  do  it.  Customers 
enjoyed  shopping  in  his  department.  His  sales|)eople  were 
always  courteous,  always  interested.  Many  had  been  with 
him  for  years  and  had  caught  his  spirit  of  service.  They 
could  answer  most  questions.  But  if  they  could  not,  they 
made  it  their  business  to  find  out.  Each  had  copies  of  “A 
Dictionary  of  Stationery  Terms”  and  ‘‘Are  You  Having  .Any 
Fun?”  two  small  booklets  published  and  distributed  by 
Eaton’s,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Answers  to  many  of  the  question 
asked  by  customers  can  be  found  in  these  books. 
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I  Personalizing 


\ 

I  Organization  That  Insures  Prompt 

I 

^  Delivery  Means  Increased  Sales  of 

Writing  Paper,  Cards,  Pens,  Pencils 
and  Other  Items 


Attracting  interest  was  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  display  of 
Hallmark  persorusl  imprint  cards  designed  by  Sorman  Rockwell. 
The  window  illustrates  the  steps  in  corueiving  and  dei'eloping 
a  Christmas  card  design. 


1 

1 


V 


! 


Persotudizing  adds  propts  to  the  stationery  department.  Illus¬ 
trated  is  a  monogramming  department  in  .M.  O’Seil,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Y  buyer”  convinced  his  boss  of  the  volume,  good 
will  and  profit  p>ossibilities  of  personalizing  done 
in  the  store  while  the  customer  shops.  Having 
once  decided  that  it  was  a  producer  of  extra  business  and 
profits,  he  organized  in  such  a  way  that  he  had  one  p>erson 
whose  primary  job  was  personalizing.  This  didn’t  mean  she 
didn’t  do  other  work.  She  might  help  keep  stock,  she  might 
icll  or  take  inventory.  But  her  primary  job  was  personaliz¬ 
ing;  and  she  taught  other  persons  to  do  the  job  during  the 
busy  spring  and  Christmas  seasons,  so  the  reputation  for 
good  service  was  maintained  at  all  times.  Having  one  jjerson 
responsible  had  other  advantages.  His  other  salespeople 
knew  they  wouldn’t  have  to  stop  their  regular  work  to  do 
it  and  so  were  more  eager  to  suggest  to  customers  to  have 
their  purchases  personalized. 

So  while  many  of  his  competitors  brushed  the  whole  thing 
off  on  the  basis  of  “too  many  headaches,”  he  got  business 
because  he  could  deliver  quickly.  Customers  don’t  want 
to  wait  from  three  days  to  three  weeks  to  get  personalized 
material.  Most  of  these  items  are  gifts  throughout  the  year, 
and  are  usually  rush  purchases. 

The  paper  I  had  imprinted  for  Catherine  and  Bill,  Jr. 
was  a  gift.  How  they  enjoyed  seeing  their  names  in  print 
on  that  stationery!  And  their  self-satisfaction  and  pride 
were  renewed  each  time  the  pap>er  was  used.  In  fact,  they 
found  the  idea  so  engaging  they  ordered  a  box  of  colored 
pencils,  each,  imprinted  with  their  names.  All  because  this 
idea  was  suggested  through  display.  That’s  how  maximum 
volume  of  personalized  orders  was  obtained.  The  personal- 
ued  section  became  a  social  usage,  an  idea  center.  Displays 
were  changed  frequently.  The  ensembles  were  made  so 
provocative  that  once  seen  they  became  irresistible. 

For  Christmas  the  children  gave  Bill  a  whole  poker  set, 
and  imprinted  match  books,  .^nd  I  received  an  imprinted 
bridge  set  from  them,  and  a  whole  party  set  consisting  of 
napkins,  coasters,  stirring  rods  and  matches.  .\11  having 
*>wn  suggested  through  the  displays. 

stores 


The  store  and  the  buyer  are  pioud  of  the  business  he 
iloes,  the  extra  volume  he  gets,  the  fine  profits  he  makes, 
the  gootl  will  he  secures.  Every  bit  of  copy,  names,  mono¬ 
grams,  etc.  is  obtained  with  extreme  accuracy.  Every  de¬ 
livers  is  made  on  promised  dates.  Personalized  gifts  stay 
sold. 

A  Well  Informed  Staff 

In  this  section,  too,  his  staff  was  \sell  informed  to  answer 
any  tjuestions  one  might  ask,  such  as: 

What  is  Engraving?— Metal  is  engraved  by  hand  or  pan¬ 
tograph,  etched  out  with  acid,  becoming  the  engraving  die. 
When  it  is  spread  with  ink,  wiped  off,  then  impressed  upon 
the  paper,  it  leaves  slightly  raised  letters  and  the  paper 
becomes  partially  embossed.  This  makes  the  paper  “en¬ 
graved  or  die-stamp>ed.”* 

•From  Diitionars  of  Stationers  terms”  by  Eaton’s  Fine  Letter 
Papers. 
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Monogramming,  the  Year  Round  Extra  Profit  Maker 


MONTH 

OCCASION 

FEATURE  ITEMS 

JANUARY 

Personalize  carry-over  stocks  instead  of  cutting  prices 
Nev/  school  term  starts 

Valentine  gifts 

Stationery,  etc. 

Pencils 

All  personalized  items 

FEBRUARY 

Valentine's  gifts  and  party  accessories 

All  personalized  items 

AAARCH 

St.  Patrick's  Day  parties 

Preview  Easter  Gifts 

Party  accessories 

APRIL 

Easter 

All  personalized  items 

MAY 

SPRING  GIFT  SEASON 

Mother's  Day 

Bride-to-be  showers 

Graduation 

All 

Personalized 

Items 

JUNE 

Wedding  parties 

Father's  Day 

1st  anniversary  (paper) 

All 

Personalized  Items 

Any  paper  item 

JULY 

Picnic  and  outdoor  eating 

Host  and  hostess  thank  you  gifts 

Napkins,  matches 

All  personalized  items 

AUGUST 

Host  and  hostess  thank  you  gifts 

Back  to  school 

All  personalized  items 
Stationery,  pencils. 

Fountain  pens 

SEPTEMBER 

Back  to  school 

Card  party  prizes 

Stationery,  pencils, 
fountain  pens 

Playing  cards— all  other 
items 

OCTOBER 

Wedding  showers  and  parties 

Halloween 

All  personalized  items 

Party  accessories 

NOVEMBER 

Thanksgiving 

Christmas 

Party  accessories 

Card  &  all  other  items 

DECEMBER 

THE  BIG  MONTH 

26-31  New  Year's  Party 

Feature  "Monogramming 
While  You  Shop." 

Cards 

Party  accessories 

ANY  TIME 

Birthdays 

Birth  Announcements 

Baby  Showers 

What  is  Thermographing?— A  method  of  printing  that 
gives  a  raised  surface  to  the  printing.  The  printed  sheets  is 
run  over  heated  rollers  so  that  a  special  ink  dries  instantly, 
giving  it  a  thick,  raised  look. 

What  is  Printing?— Printing  is  a  quick,  inexpensive  process 
for  personalizing  writing  pap>er  and  envelop>es  or  card¬ 
board  and  other  paper  merchandise  by  means  of  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  design  being  placed  on  zinc  from  which  it 
is  transferred  to  the  article  by  printing  press. 

What  is  Embossing?— Raising  or  depressing  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  designs  upon  paper  usually  obtained  from  a  die 
or  a  roll,  not  necessarily  using  ink.  Sometimes  the  design 
is  merely  in  the  difference  between  the  raised  or  depressed 
part  and  the  remaining  smooth  area  of  the  surface. 

Selling  Features 

This  buyer  pointed  out  selling  features  in  the  writing 
paper  that  would  interest  the  customer;  and  had  copies 
made  for  each  staff  member. 

“These  charming  decorated  notes  are  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  your  own  messages  which  gives  a  highly  per¬ 
sonal  touch  to  your  ‘thank-you’  notes,  your  remem¬ 
brances,  your  brief  messages,  or  congratulations.” 

“This  sheer  paper  has  an  envelope  tissue  lined  to 
make  it  sturdy  for  traveling,  to  keep  your  messages 
private,  to  enhance  the  color  ensemble.” 

“This  letter  paper  is  engraved  and  you  can  see  how 
beautifully  the  dies  have  been  handcut  to  give  this 
delicacy  of  design.  Such  an  effect  could  never  be 
achieved  in  plain  printing.” 

“In  this  box  of  decorated  letter  paper  there  are 
20  stamp>ed  sheets,  10  plain  sheets  and  20  envelopes— 
the  extra  10  sheets  are  for  the  second  pages  of  your 
longer  letters  since  you  may  not  want  to  use  two  sheets 
of  die-stamped  paper  in  the  same  letter.” 

“This  leuer  paper  was  especially  designed  with  the 
sub-deb  in  mind— it  has  a  gay  pattern  on  it,  in  pastel 
colors.” 

“Notice  that  these  flowers,  though  well-liked  types, 
are  not  the  hackneyed  type  of  design  which  make  so 
many  letter  papers  look  alike.” 

“This  paper  has  genuine  water-deckled  edges.” 

“All  of  the  borders  on  these  papers  are  brushed  on 
by  hand  and  it  takes  the  artisan  who  does  it  three 
years  to  learn  how  to  do  this  kind  of  work  properly.” 

“Besides  the  plain  white  or  ivory  paper  which  you 
have  bought  and  which  will,  of  course,  serve  any  writ¬ 
ing  purpose,  wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  have  one  of  the 

Featured  in  every  conceivable  pastel  shade.  Montag  again  dis¬ 
plays  a  matching  line  of  stationery  under  the  name  of  Elysees. 


new  fashions  in  writing  paper  that  you  can  select  to 
suit  your  personality?” 

“Yes,  that  letter  pap>er  is  a  charming  choice  for 
your  personal  letters.  Has  your  husband  some  paper 
of  his  own?  Here  is  a  paper  made  especially  for  a 
man,  to  be  used  at  home  or  in  the  office,  with  a  surface 
that  takes  to  typewriting  or  handwriting  equally  well.” 

“The  pattern  of  this  paper  is  best  appreciated  when 
it  is  held  to  the  light.” 

“The  subtle  horizontal  lines  that  are  in  the  paper 
will  help  to  keep  your  writing  straight.” 

“This  is  an  open  stock  paper  which  means  that  you 
can  get  matching  additional  sheets  and  envelopes, 
here,  whenever  your  supply  runs  low.” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  ‘try’  this  paper  in 
boxed  combination  for  this  is  a  paper  that  you  can 
later  get  in  open  stock  when  you  find  you  want  to 
make  it  ‘yours’.” 

Own  Selling  Procedure 

My  buyer  friend  had  his  own  selling  procedure  to  which 
he  adhered,  which  he  outlined  to  me  as  follows: 

“The  first  consideration  should  be  to  set  up  a  department 
for  boxed  paper  within  the  regular  stationery  department. 

“The  boxed  writing  paper  section  should  be  so  arranged 
for  a  permanent  display  of  all  numbers.  This  alone  will 
lead  to  many  impulse  sales.  Use  display  material  which 
will  draw  attention  to  the  department.  Put  individual  num¬ 
bers  in  windows  on  special  occasions. 

“The  writing  paper  buyer  should  make  arrangements  for 
a  compact  line  to  include  whites,  colors  and  novelties  in 
letter  and  note  sizes,  in  a  price  range  which  would  cover  all 
conventional  inquiries  for  every  day  gifts  and  all  around 
sceial  use. 

“Stock  of  all  numbers  on  display  should  be  adequate  and 
kept  under  or  behind  the  display,  easily  accessible  and 
properly  coded  for  service.  Examination  of  stock  records 
at  regular  intervals  in  order  that  slow  moving  numbers  be 
dropp>ed  and  reorders  placed  to  keep  a  liquid  inventory 
should  be  regular  procedure. 

“The  buyer  should  make  arrangements  with  the  supplier 
for  envelop>e  stuffers  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
year  to  keep  customers  conscious  of  their  writing  pap)er 
needs.  Keep  before  the  prospjective  purchaser  of  gifts  that 
writing  papjer  is  always  the  pierfect  gift.  Invite  buyers  to 
visit  pap>er  mills  and  converters’  plants,  to  see  the  products 
made.” 

A  best-seller  in  the  moderate  priced  writing  paper  line  is  this 

Eaton  stock  ivith  matching  notes  and  single  sheets. 
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ModtfiaUton  of  the  conventional  island  makes  this  Mandel  Brothers  department  attractive. 


The  diagram  shows  the  H-type  display  which  allows  the  ready  circulation  of  customers. 


GREETING  CARDS 


The  Island  Display  Has  Many  Advantages  in  Presentation 
Which  Tend  Toward  Customer  Comfort  —  Modifications  of 
the  Idea  Can  Be  Used  to  Accommodate  Space 


CUSTOMERS  like  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  select 
merchandise,  but  once  the  decision  is  made  they  want 
to  be  waited  on  quickly.  Customers  will  be  regular 
in  the  department  which  offers  a  good  assortment  of  easy- 
to-select-from  merchandise. 

In  everyday  greeting  cards,  the  answer  is  an  island  of 
the  proper  size  displaying  a  carefully  planned  assortment 
for  every  classification. 

An  island  display  offers  many  advantages  for  the  store 
as  well  as  the  customer.  Salesp>ersons  can  serve  us  without 
interfering  with  shopping.  They  can  easily  guide  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  projier  section  of  the  display,  and  the  physical 
layout  of  the  display  itself  will  help  in  locating  the  cards 
sought.  “Stock  can  be  worked  into  the  display  at  any  time 
since  it  will  be  on  the  inside  of  the  island,  and  salesp)ersons 
can  take  cash  and  make  change  without  interference,” 
pointed  out  “my  buyer”.  “Tests  show  that  an  island  dis¬ 
play  allows  for  greater  efficiency  in  serving  customers  and 
handling  stock.” 

“Many  department  stores  find  that  a  conventional  island 
display  such  as  this  is  best  suited  to  their  needs,”  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  display  in  his  department. 

“In  other  cases,  however,  the  available  space  can  best 
be  used  by  modifications  of  the  conventional  island.” 

Mandel  Brothers  in  Chicago  offer  an  interesting  example 
of  this  in  their  “H”  type  island.  This  display,  planned  and 
installed  four  and  one-half  years  ago,  has,  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  two  years  ago,  served  their  purposes  well.  The  cash 
register  and  service  counter  inside  the  island  and  the  wide 
areas  in  the  two  ends  provide  free  circulation  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  and  out  of  these  sections. 


Throughout  the  entire  display,  cards  are  arranged  so  that 
the  purchase  of  one  often  suggests  the  purchase  of  another. 
And  the  carefully  balanced  assortment  includes  many  “im¬ 
pulse”  cards  we  hadn’t  intended  to  buy.  For  example,  1 
bought  a  novelty  cheer  card  for  fifty  cents  several  times 
and  was  amazed  when  the  buyer  told  me  he  had  sold  over 
three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  that  one  card! 

The  combination  of  a  good  physical  arrangement  plus 
a  carefully  planned  merchandising  control  pays  off  in  extra 
greeting  card  volume  and  profits.  Greeting  cards  range 
anywhere  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  volume.  Too  often  the 
management  group  is  inclined  to  by-pass  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  in  their  promotional  and  merchandising  plans 
because  they  fail  to  realize  the  net  profit  contribution  this 
department  can  make.  Too  often  they  do  not  realize  that 
greeting  cards  are  responsible  for  the  excellent  gross  margin 
shown  for  Stationery  Departments. 

It  was  my  good  luck  one  morning  to  meet  a  greeting  card 
representative  who  was  calling  on  “my  buyer.”  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  on  which  he  visited  department 
stores  in  about  ten  large  western  cities.  He  said  he  could 
not  begin  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  proper  planning 
for  Christmas  Greeting  Card  Departments  that  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  everyday  departments.  That  probably  75  per  cent 
of  the  stores  visited  were  able  to  keep  their  everyday  de¬ 
partments  intact  without  pulling  them  down  to  make  room 
for  Christmas  cards.  But  the  25  per  cent  which  hadn’t  seen 
their  way  clear  to  give  enough  extra  space  to  allow  for 
seasonal  expansion  definitely  had  lost  a  substantial  amount 
of  everyday  business  during  that  period. 

{Continued  an  page  45) 
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Greeting  Cards 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

“So  much  business  has  to  be  done  in  such  a  very  short 
time  that  only  the  retailer  who  properly  expands  can  hope 
to  get  it,"  he  said.  “For  those  who  are  willing  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  space,  taking  it  away  from  non-Christmas  departments 
in  order  to  do  so,  there  is  not  only  increased  Christmas 
card  business,  but  a  maintenance  of  everyday  business.” 

How  right  he  was!  It  is  not  just  the  everyday  greeting 
card  business  that  is  important;  it  is  the  fact  that  custom¬ 
ers,  if  we  can  secure  a  good  selection,  continue  to  come  to 
that  store  for  their  cards  and  do  not  get  the  habit  of  going 
to  other  stores  where  full  displays  are  maintained. 

The  Seasonal  Card  displays,  set  up  in  this  department, 
had  complete  space  identification,  item-by-item  records,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  detailed  procedure  for  each  season’s  opera¬ 
tion  as  employed  for  everyday  card  merchandising.  With 
definite  purposes  and  prices  keyed  to  certain  spaces  on  the 
display  racks,  thereby  providing  a  controlled  display  from 
the  beginning  to  the  very  last  day  of  each  season’s  selling 
period,  he  showed  increased  seasonal  sales,  increased  “sales 
per  space”,  and  lower  percentages  of  carry-over. 

His  selection  of  seasonal  cards  was  based  on  maximum 
consumer  acceptance  as  to  design  and  price,  just  as  his 
everyday  cards  were.  So,  by  applying  the  same  control  prin¬ 
ciples  and  procedures,  he  knew  what  sold  best  and  what 
didn’t;  and  eliminated  the  “undesirables”. 

For  Christmas  this  year,  special  attention  was  being  given 
to  religious  cards.  Religious  card  sales  are  on  the  increase, 
but  in  addition  to  the  trend,  this  year,  1950,  is  Holy  Year. 

Amazing  isn’t  it,  what  goes  on  behind,  the  infinite  detail, 
for  the  card  /  want,  to  be  in  the  rack  when  1  want  it,  at 
the  price  I  want  to  pay!  I  begin  to  understand  what  it  takes 
to  be  a  successful  buyer! 

Orders  Confirmed  Without  Delay 
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In  “my  store”  an  intelligent  girl  was  in  charge  of  greet¬ 
ing  cards.  Time  had  been  devoted  to  her  training,  and 
her  efficiency  w’as  recognized  by  definite  incentives  in  the 
way  of  salary.  It  was  the  cheapest  and  only  way  he  would 
get  control,  this  buyer  figured.  Control  involves  frequent 
ordering  in  small  quantities.  The  system  followed  by  him 
cleared  all  orders  without  delay  for  confirmation.  “You’ve 
seen  those  holes  in  greeting  card  racks?”  asked  the  buyer. 
Before  I  could  answer,  for  indeed,  I  had  seen  them,  he 
almost  shouted,  “Those  racks  are  half  empty,  while  con¬ 
firmations  are  being  held  in  merchandise  offices!” 

"But,”  I  ventured  meekly,  “how  can  business  be  run, 
without  confirmation  orders  from  the  top?” 

"This  can  be  done  in  one  of  several  ways,”  he  replied. 
"First,  the  confirmation  order  can  be  given  either  to  the 
salesman  picking  up  tickets  or  should  be  included  with  the 
tickets  if  they  are  mailed  direct  to  the  publisher.  Second, 
the  publisher  may  be  sent  a  blanket  order  for  a  certain 
number  of  hundreds  of  dollars  against  which  shipments 
will  be  made  until  the  specified  amount  is  exhausted.  Third 
way  is  to  exempt  ticket  orders  from  any  restrictions  as  to 
confirmations  since  they  cannot  be  over-shipped— the  ticket 
itself  specifies  the  title  and  quantity.  I  follow  this  third 
method.  I  make  out  a  confirmation  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Receiving  Department,  but  never  send  the  original  to  the 
publisher.” 

His  way  must  be  a  good  one.  I  hear  dozens  of  women 
say  they  always  find  what  they  want,  in  his  department— 
that’s  been  my  experience  too. 


Flexibility  is  the  keynote  of  the  Hallmark  deluxe  display  unit  in 
white  mahogany,  a  display  which  might  well  be  installed  in  any 
stationery  department. 


Plans  have  been  developed  by  the  Gibson  Art  Co.  to  enable  retail 
stores  to  compete  successfully  for  the  early  Christmas  business 
going  to  direct  sellers.  Pictured  below  is  a  display  in  cooperaticm 
with  the  program. 
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Typewriters 

The  Window  and  Interior  Displays  Dramatically 
Coordinated  Mean  Much  to  Successful  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  Salespeople  Know  the  Sales  Clinchers 
and  How  and  When  to  Use  Them  All. 


IT  was  a  memorable  day  when  Bill  ran  through  the  new 
issue  of  his  favorite  magazine  at  breakfast,  and  said, 
“Hey,  Katie,  look  here,”  pointing  to  an  ad  of  a  portable 
typewriter.  Immediately  Catherine  and  Bill,  Jr.  were  out 
of  their  chairs,  peering  over  his  shoulder. 

“Say,  that’s  what  I  was  telling  you  about.  Pop;  an  ad 
like  that  in  our  school  magazine.  Remember?”  And 
Catherine  rushed  to  her  room  and  brought  out  a  copy  of 
her  pet  publication.  “I’ve  been  drooling  over  that  p>ortable 
for  days.  Emily  got  one  for  her  birthday,  and  boy,  is  it  a 
beauty,  and  how  it  has  helped  her  with  her  home  work.” 

That  afternoon  after  lunch  when  1  sat  down  for  the  first 
time  that  day  to  look  through  the  morning  paper,  here  as 
big  as  life  was  an  advertisement  of  the  same  p>ortable  typ>e- 
writer.  I  read  every  word  of  it.  It  was  from  the  stationery 
department  of  my  favorite  store. 

But  a  typewriter  means  a  real  lay-^ut  of  money,  more  like 
the  purchase  of  a  new  vacuum  cleaner  or  a  rug  for  the 
living  room.  So  I  put  it  out  of  my  mind. 

That  afternoon  I  was  shopping  and  passed  that  store. 
There  in  the  window  was  the  p>ortable,  on  a  desk,  with 
school  books  and  stationery  around,  and  a  model,  one  of 
those  dummy  figures,  just  about  Catherine’s  size,  sitting  at 
a  desk  writing. 

By  now  the  little  portable  and  I  were  on  speaking  ac¬ 
quaintance.  And  I’ll  admit  it  made  my  heart  warm  to  think 
of  Catherine  having  one.  The  display  had  brought  the 
typewriter  close  to  me.  It  was  so  human!  I  turned  into  the 
store. 

When  I  walked  into  the  typewriter  section,  the  first  thing 
to  hit  my  eye  were  the  same  types  of  portable  machines, 
lined  up  neatly  on  counters  at  the  right  height  for  trying 
is  out,  far  enough  apart  for  convenience,  with  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  to  make  the  try-out  a  pleasant  one.  By  now, 
seeing  the  machines  was  like  meeting  casual  friends. 

The  buyer  stepped  forward  to  greet  me.  Even  if  I  had 
not  known  him,  I’m  sure  I  would  have  liked  him.  Do 
salesmen  know  that  they  have  to  first  sell  themselves? 


I’m  not  different  from  thousands  of  other  shoppers— and 
if  I  don’t  like  the  salesman.  I’m  not  apt  to  buy,  regardless 
of  how  good  the  merchandise  may  be. 

During  the  first  10  seconds  “my  buyer”  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  count,  because  he  had  given  thought  to  the  influence 
it  would  have  on  others. 

He  had  noticed  my  interest  in  those  machines.  He  said, 
“Isn’t  that  a  beauty?  Look,  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

I  didn’t  analyze  it  at  the  time,  but  that  talk  he  gave  me, 
using  the  machine  to  explain  every  point  was  one  of  the 
best  selling  demonstrations  I’ve  seen. 

“That  soft  gray  color  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  has  been 
proven  by  research  to  be  easiest  on  the  eyes,”  he  pointed 
out. 

“L(X)k,”  and  with  a  flick  of  the  finger  the  margin  was 
set  automatically. 

“These  improved  shaped  keys  have  been  designed  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  finger  exactly— greater  clearance  between 
rows.  Easier  to  learn  to  type  on  these  keys  and  no  more 
broken  finger  nails. 

“For  all  of  its  compact  beauty,  it  has  a  full-size  standard 
keyboard.  So  when  Catherine  or  Bill  switch  from  this  one 
to  a  standard  on  an  office  job,  they  will  be  familiar  with 
the  machine,  won’t  have  to  learn  anything  new. 

He  was  warming  up  a  sale,  and  taking  me  right  along 
with  him! 

“Had  you  noticed  the  modern  space  bar  built  right  into 
the  frame  of  the  typewriter?  That’s  streamlining  for  you, 
isn’t  it?  More  than  that,  it’s  broader  striking  surface  lends 
new  ease,  new  sf>eed,  and  new  comfort  to  typing. 

“Ever  used  a  typewriter?  Sit  down  here  and  feel  the 
touch  of  this  keyboard.  Here’s  where  we  control  it.  Is 
your  touch  light  or  heavy?  Now  then,  try  it.  Well,  approv¬ 
ingly,  you  really  can  tyf>e!  You  see  every  member  of  the 
family  can  use  this  machine. 

“If  Bill  writes  with  a  heavier  touch,  just  shift  this,  see?" 

“What  about  some  of  these  other  models?”  I  asked. 

“I  always  show  the  best  first,”  he  explained,  “I  show  what 
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I  would  buy  if  I  were  the  customer.  Feel  it’s  my  duty  to 
do  this,  especially  on  an  article  like  a  typewriter,  where  so 
much  of  the  value  is  hidden.  VVe  carry  them  all.  See  here,” 
makin<'  a  sweeping  gesture  along  the  row  of  machines,  “but 
let  me  show  you  the  shift  ami  line  feeder  on  this  machine.” 

1  began,  to  appreciate  more  than  ever  why  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  was  his  sincerity,  his  friendly  interest  which  gave 
me  complete  confidence  in  him.  And  1  knew  he  would 
have  been  just  as  interested,  just  as  honest,  just  as  eager 
to  make  a  sale  and  win  a  customer  if  he  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  me  before.  He  pointed  out  the  same  features  we 
had  read  in  the  ads,  that  were  dramatized  in  the  window 
display,  and  in  the  counter  displays  in  the  department.  He 
had  me  right  by  the  hand  leading  me  down  the  road  to 
a  sale! 

But  what  he  had  done  was  to  create  the  want  at  point 
of  sale,  which  was  started  by  the  ad,  and  develo|jed  by  the 
displays. 

He  made  every  word  count.  He  was  not  vague.  Each 
lime  he  opened  his  mouth,  he  convinced  my  reason  and 
brought  my  desire  to  buy  a  little  closer  to  chat  jrortable 
ty|)ewriter. 

Had  a  Sense  of  Showmanship 

And  did  he  know  how  to  handle  it  as  he  showed  me  its 
different  features! 

There  was  a  sense  of  showmanship  in  his  demonstiation. 

“How  much  is  it?”  I  asked.  He  gave  me  the  price  and 
said  it  was  worth  every  cent  of  it.  Only  the  finest  materials 
had  gone  into  it;  eighty  j)er  cent  of  the  labor  on  it  was 
hand  labor  by  skilled  craftsmen.  Yes,  he  had  less  expensive 
machines,  but  this  one  would  be  less  expensive  in  the  long 
run  because  of  the  service  it  would  give. 

"But  you  know  Bill  has  lots  of  obligations,”  I  reminded 
him.”  Payments  on  the  new  car,  dentist  bills:  a  new  over¬ 
coat  for  Bill,  Jr.;  and  always  clothes  for  Catherine  who 
‘never  has  anything  to  wear.’  ” 

It  was  here  that  he  came  up  with  the  clinchers.  He  knew 
and  talked  intimately  about  the  points  that  would  interest 
me.  He  said  a  portable  was  part  of  household  ecpiipment. 
So  quick  and  easy  to  use.  Saves  time  and  effort.  He  told 
of  cases  where  children  wrote  poorly  to  hide  poor  spelling. 
“Can’t  do  that  on  a  machine,”  said  he,  “spelling  is  auto¬ 
matically  improved,  b'orty  per  cent  fewer  miss|)elled  words; 


thirty-two  per  cent  less  mistakes  in  grammar,  when  both 
hands  work  instead  of  just  one;  when  homework  is  turned 
out  in  neat,  easy-to-read  form.” 

Survey  Reveals  Students  Wants 

He  showed  me  figures  of  surveys  made  in  magazines 
where  the  heart’s  desire  of  students  rated  tyjjewriters  ahead 
of  everyth. ing  except  clothes,  jewelry  and  watches!  He 
how  useful  having  one  in  the  home  would  be  for 
me  in  keeping  household  accounts,  and  keeping  up  my 
correspondence.  How  convenient  for  Bill  to  tyfx;  outlines 
and  plans  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  evenings  at  home. 
T  o  take  on  a  trip,  if  need  be. 

I  hesitated.  “Why  don’t  you  talk  to  Bill?  Over  there  is 
a  telephone.  I’ll  get  him  for  you.” 

“Hi,  Bill,  this  is  Jim,”  he  said,  when  the  call  had  been 
made.  “Say,  I’ve  got  something  here  as  modern  as  tomor¬ 
row:  a  little  beauty,  prcxluct  of  the  speed  age,  a  thrilling 
new  tool  for  your  home,  I  want  you  to  see  it.  It  will  help 
the  kids  get  better  grades,  teach  ’em  to  sjiell  better,  write 
better.” 

“A  robot?  Well,  almost.  You  let  me  finish.  This  thrill¬ 
ing  new  l)eauty  has  smartness  of  line,  lieauty  of  design, 
speed  and  ease  of  operation— a  tool  with  a  sparkling  new 
performance.” 

Aside  to  me— “He  says,  ’Tm  busy.  Talk  to  Katie.  If  it’s 
something  she  w'ants  tell  her  I  said  to  go  ahead.’  ” 

“Wait  a  minute.  Somebody  here  wants  to  sj>eak  to  you.” 

He  turned  the  telephone  over  to  me.  “No,  we  hai>en’t 
ganged  up  on  you. 

NO,  I  won’t  tell  you  now.  You’ll  see  when  you  come 
home.  Bye,  darling.” 

I  carried  it  home  with  me.  Couldn’t  wait.  It  came  in  a 
beautiful  case  which  could  be  used  for  week-eiuls  for 
Catherine  or  Bill,  Jr. 

T  his  buyer  didn’t  let  me  forget  to  buy  paper,  top  quality 
carbon  paper,  ribbons  and  erasers  and  social  type  stationery 
for  personal  correspondence,  especially  made  for  typewrit¬ 
ten  social  letters. 

And  that  wasn’t  all.  He  led  me  through  the  department 
to  see  his  new  candle  display;  and  I  bought  some  to  make 
a  celebration  at  dinner  when  I  would  unveil  the  beautiful, 
brand  new  portable  tyjiewriter  that  came  to  our  house. 


4  Royal  typewriter  display  at  J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit,  features  a  One  of  the  many  Christmas  displays  suggesting  an  Underwood 

new  portable  with  any  type  face  preferred  for  personalized  letter  portable  as  a  gift.  Dealer  sales  aids  and  window  displays  are 

writing.  coordinated  for  better  merchandising. 


GET  AHEAD  IN  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  SALES 

with  the  ^  ^ 


Profit  with  this  brand 
new  UNDERWOOD 
. . .  bargain-priced  at 


for  volume  sales! 


What  a  selling  story  you  have!  .  .  . 

The  latest  model  Underwood  Portable! 
Bargain-priced!  Duo-Tone  Finish!  Smart 
Carrying  Case!  Underwood  Features! 
Finger-Form  Keys  . .  . 

And  the  new  "Family  Keyboard”  that 
makes  the  LEADER  ideal  for  every  family 
need.  Show  Father  how  he  has  all  t|ie  com¬ 
monly  used  business  symbols  such  as:  $,  &, 
%,  *,  etc.  Then  point  out  how  Junior  and 
Sister  can  improve  their  homework  with 
the  LEADER.  They  even  have  all  the  fun¬ 
damental  arithmetical  symbols:  — >  X» 

and  the  degree  mark  (°),  while  Mother 
has  the  run  of  the  keyboard  for  recipes 
and  correspondence. 

t  W hat  a  bargain  the  LEADER  is  ..  .  for 
the  whole  family  to  enjoy! 

Everybody’s  reading  about  the  new 
Underwood  LEADER  in  national  and 
scholastic  publications. 

Be  sure  you  are  ready  to  sell  .  .  .  when 
your  customers  come  in  to  buy! 

Underwood  Corporation 

Portable  Typewriter  Division 

On*  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LOW  PRICE  and 
"FAMILY  KEYBOARD" 
make  the  LEADER  the 
best  portable  typewriter  buy 
now  on  the  market. 


UNDERWOOD 


IT  PAYS  TO  PROMOTt  UNDIRWOOD 
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CJNDLES 


Attractive  Displays  in  Stationery 
Department  Bring  Increased  Vol¬ 
ume  to  Buyer  Who  Went  After 
Candle  Business  in  a  Big  Way 


^  TAIT  until  you  see  the  new  display  for  candles, 
and  the  new  package— always  clean,  easier  to 
carry— wrapped  anti  packed  in  pairs.” 

There  they  were!  In  beautiful  color  assortments  of  white, 
cream,  old  ivory,  pink,  peach,  blue,  dark  blue,  apple  green, 
foliage  green,  yellow,  sunshine,  orange,  red,  dark  green, 
lavcndar,  black,  old  rose,  gray,  jade  and  burgundy!  Eye¬ 
catching  they  were,  inviting  me  to  stop,  look  and  buy. 
Here  were  quality  candles  at  reasonable  prices,  easily  dis¬ 
played  in  a  compact,  oblong  box.  Candles  sold  in  matched 
pairs,  matched  for  size,  matched  for  color,  packed  in  sturdy 
sealed  cellophane  to  protect  them  against  dirt,  scratches, 
breakage:  to  make  storing  them  on  a  closet  shelf  safe.  I 
selected  a  pair  of  rose  and  a  pair  of  gray,  both  to  be  used 
with  pink  roses. 

“Any  birthday’s  coming  up?”  asked  the  buyer.  “Did  you 
know  there  is  a  big  potential  national  candle  market? 
Some  seven  million  dozen.  To  be  explicit  there  are:  2,800,- 
000  birthdays  each  week;  3,000,000  anniversaries  each  week; 
1.800,000  marriages  each  year. 

“I’m  going  to  cash  in  on  this  profitable  market!” 

“You  know  candles  used  to  be  sold  in  the  lamp,  gift 
and  housewares  departments.  I  got  the  boss  to  let  me 
concentrate  on  them  here  in  stationery.  You  know  why? 
A  lamp  salesman  might  let  a  candle  customer  stand  and 
wait;  might  not  be  interested  in  as  small  a  sale  as  candles 
when  selling  a  lamp  w'ould  mean  so  much  more  to  him.  Our 
stationery  department  enjoys  good  traffic,  and  you  can  see 
how  this  new  display  catches  the  eye  for  impulse  buying. 
Another  thing.  Look  here  at  this  storage  space.  No  more 
looking  for  the  right  shade,  the  right  height.  No  more 
'  nstomer  waiting  while  the  search  is  on. 

“When  I  asked  myself  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ‘how 
<an  I  increase  dollar  volume’  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  go 
into  the  candle  business  in  a  big  way.  You  know  why? 


Taperlite  two-pack  merchandising  unit  with  display  and  storage 
space  holds  72  dozen  two-packs.  By  Will  &  Baumer. 


Because  I  know  a  stationery  buyer  who  did  a  $50,000  vol¬ 
ume  last  year  in  candles  alone.  Had  a  six  time  turn-over. 
You  can’t  beat  that  for  profit.  A  little  guy  can  do  a  good 
business  on  an  investment  of  $300  to  $500  on  candles— and 
let  it  grow.  Believe  me  it  will.  Everybody  loves  candle¬ 
light. 

“Say,  I  want  you  to  see  how  I’ve  got  my  candles  planted 
in  the  Chinaware  department,  in  the  Gift  Shop,  on  the 
Furniture  floor.  No,  they  are  not  for  sale  there,  just  for 
show. 

“Here’s  how  I  work  it,  I  donate  candles  for  these  displays 
and  take  my  markdown,  only  if  they  let  me  put  a  little 
card  up  saying,  ‘from  the  stationery  department,  1st  floor.’ 

“Well,  here  comes  your  little  portable,  all  nicely  wrapped. 
Feel  how  light  it  is.  And  here’s  your  sales  slip.  I  put  in  a 
pair  of  the  white  candles  for  the  next  birthday.” 

As  I  walked  home,  I  thought  how  much  joy  my  purchases 
would  bring  to  the  entire  family.  And  how  much  I  enjoyed 
shopping  in  the  stationery  department  at  my  favorite  store. 
I  made  a  mental  note  to  stop  in  and  see  the  table  arrange¬ 
ment  for  buffets,  dinners,  suppers,  etc.  next  time  I  was 
shopping.  And  since  this  buyer  knew  so  much  about  candles 
I  must  find  out  more  about  them  and  why  he  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastic,  so  I  could  put  what  he  said  in  this  article  for 
buyers  in  other  stores  to  read. 


stores 
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The  trend  in  candle  buying  is  distinctly  upward,  as  is 
the  trend  in  quality.  Most  quality  candles  are  as  dripless 
as  it  is  yet  possible  to  make  them.  However,  any  candle 
will  drip  w'hen  exposed  to  a  draft,  or  when  it  is  tipped  at 
an  angle. 

Few  stores  realize  the  sales  potentialities  of  a  well-selected, 
well-displayed  stock  of  candles. 

Give  your  candles  the  same  backing  that  you  do  any 
other  fast-selling  item— a  prominent  location,  a  window 
display,  and  new'spaper  advertising. 

Elements  that  contribute  to  sound  merchandising  of 
candles  include:  a  broad,  growing  market;  quick  consump¬ 
tion:  positive  repeat  business:  low-priced  quality  item;  small 
investment  for  complete  stock;  a  good  mark-up;  no  weigh¬ 
ing,  fitting,  measuring,  servicing;  minimum  display  and 
selling  space:  no  depreciation  or  left-overs. 

.\nswers  to  customer  questions  about  candles  insured 
confidence  in  my  favorite  store. 

The  salesperson  knew  that  because  of  the  fine  ingredients 
in  them,  these  quality  candles  he  sold  were  completely 
♦nlorless,  dripless  as  it  is  possible  to  make  candles. 

He  knew  how  to  advise  customers  as  to  what  length  candles 
to  choose?  For  low  candle-holders— (1  to  5  high)— he  recom¬ 
mended  18  to  24  inch  candles.  For  taller  candlesticks  (8 
to  10  inches  high)  10  to  16  inch  candles.  For  tall  candle¬ 
sticks,  torches,  candelabra  or  wall  sconces  (12  to  15  inches 
tall),  10  or  12  inch  candles.  What  candle  and  color  is  best 
for  a  wedding?  For  a  formal  dinner?  Only  white  or  ivory 


candles  are  absolutely  correct,  he  would  advise.  Gandies 
that  look  stately,  that  are  made  of  stearic  acid  and  won’t 
burn  away  rapidly,  that  are  odorless  and  resist  dripping, 
he  would  say. 

Why  do  solid  colored  candles  drip  more  than  others? 
Dyes  used  in  the  mamdacture  of  colored  candles  contain 
a  varying  amount  of  non-combustible  substances,  he  told 
me  along  with  other  important  features.  Solid  colored 
candles  contain  so  much  of  that,  that  it  cannot  be  burned 
off.  This  residts  in  dripping. 

Will  these  colors  fade?  These  quality  candles  have  a 
marked  degree  of  resistance  to  fading.  However,  all  colors 
will  fade  a  little  if  subjected  to  a  strong  light  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

He  made  it  a  practice  to  ask  his  customers: 

“May  I  include  a  duplicate  set  of  candles  in  your  pur¬ 
chase?  It  will  save  you  shopping  time  later  on,  and,  of 
course,  cantlles  improve  with  age.” 

“.Aren’t  these  novelty  candles  smart?  I’d  like  to  show 
them  to  you  while  you  are  waiting  for  your  change.” 

“This  candelabra  is  beautiful,  isn’t  it?  .And,  of  course, 
the  twelve  candles  give  a  beautiful  light!” 

“Have  you  any  candle-holders,  sconces  or  torches  without 
candles  in  them?  They  always  look  so  cold.” 

.Always  have  one  or  more  candle  holders  on  the  counter, 
and  demonstrate  how  the  ends,  designed  to  fit  firmly,  make 
candle  pfacing  easier  and  more  secure.  How  they  hold  the 
candle  proudly  erect. 


TAPEHIITE-Th*  populor-priejd, 
hand-dippad  condl*.  Availobl* 
in  4  coovaniant  tizas  ond  a 
IdfQ#  vorivty  of  colofft#  in  ^no 


RENAISSANCE  -  A  dalirataly 
fhopad  twiit  condla.  Avoilpbla 
in  voriaty  of  popular  color*, 
wroppad  in  tha  protactiva 
"TWO-PACK". 


There’s  Real  Profit  In  Candles 


when  you  carry  a  w  e  1 1  -  s  e  I  e  c  t  e  d  , 
w e M - d i s p I  a y e d  stock! 


The  I 


trend  in  candle  buying  i*  distinctly  up!  So  it  the  trend  in  quality. 
Hostesset  feel  that  their  guests  can  recognize  good  candles  when  they 
see  them.  At  a  result,  they  want  the  very  best. 


The  very  best  is  Will  &  Baumer.  Few  women  who  have  ever  used  these 
quality  candles  are  satisfied  to  return  to  the  ordinary  kind.  They 
appreciate  the  decorative  value  of  the  soft,  satiny  finish.  They  appre* 
ciate,  too,  the  way  in  which  these  candles  bum — slowly,  steadily,  without 
dripping  or  smoking;  and  such  features  at  the  exclusive  Firm  Fit  end. 


PRINCESS  WAXEIS  -  Proforrod 
by  cutiomort  who  favor  tho 
long,  alondor  toporing  candlo. 
Avoiloblo  in  2  six**  and  14 
patlol  color*. 

Illustrated  here  are  four 
types  of  popular  Will  ft 
Baumer  dinner  candles. 
There  are  many  other 
styles,  including  birthday 
candles  and  novelty  can¬ 
dles  for  Christmas  and 
other  special  events. 


Will  ft  Baumer  candles  measure  up  to  all  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  perfect  merchandising: 


1. 

A  broad,  growing  morkef. 

6. 

2. 

Quick  consumption. 

7, 

3. 

fositivo  repeat  business. 

4. 

Low-price  quality  item. 

8. 

5. 

Small  investment  lor 

complete  stock. 

9. 

6.  A  good  mark-up. 


moasuring,  sorvKing. 


soiling  space. 

No  depreciation  or  left-overt. 


Write  for  complete  information  today  and  learn  how  you  can  profit  from  a  well-selected, 

well-displayed  stock. 


MARBIE  BRAND-A  dinner  con- 
dle  for  the  more  formal  occa¬ 
sions.  Avaloible  in  5  size*  and 
2  colors. 


WH.i.  &  it.\r.>ii:it  raiiiiioGo..  iiif. 

leading  Cand/e  Croffsmen  for  Neariy  100  Years  FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  ;  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A  new  Ident-Clip 
by  Flo  Ball  in  IS 
karat  gold  finish. 


Sheaffer’s  custom  built  cabinets 
feature  attractive  and  cucessible 
display  space. 


A  typical  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen  Bar  installed  in  the  John 
Warusmaker,  Phila.,  department. 


Intelligent,  Well  Informed  Salespeople  Inspire 
Confidence  in  Customers  Unfamiliar  with  the 
Advantages  and  Qualities  to  Be  Found  in  Vari¬ 
ous  Well-Known  Makes 


Funny  thing  for  a  woman  to  live  to  be  my  age  before 
she  found  a  pen  sized  to  fit  her  hand,  made  for  her 
particular  style  of  writing.  Bill  said  it  was  because  I 
had  believed  everything  I  read  in  ads,  and  because  1  was 
so  gullible  about  anything  that  looked  like  a  bargain. 
True  enough,  there  were  a  half  dozen  or  so  pens  around 
the  house  which  were  no  good  to  anyone.  They  had  been 
bought  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion;  perhaps  they  had  been 
made  in  the  same  hit-or-miss  way. 

But  “it’s  never  to  late  to  learn.”  I  hadn’t  intended  to 
buy  a  pen  that  day  when  1  went  into  the  department.  1 
was  waiting  to  see  the  buyer  about  something  else,  and 
while  I  was  standing  there,  I  overheard  the  girl  in  charge 
of  that  section  talking  to  a  customer.  That’s  how  it  all 
started. 

The  customer  had  asked  for  a  pen  by  name.  Evidently 
the  girl  behind  the  counter  didn’t  think  it  was  the  best 
value  or  that  it  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  For  she 
seemed  to  feel  it  was  her  responsibility  to  show,  in  addition 
•o  the  article  the  customer  had  called  for,  the  one  she 
thought  was  bette".  In  other  words,  let  the  customer  com¬ 
pare.  Maybe  she  felt  that  the  pen  asked  for  would  nut 
stand  up  to  the  claims  made  for  it  in  the  maker’s  advertis¬ 


ing.  That  there  had  been  over-statements  and  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  its  merits.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  felt  the  customer  had  the  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  comparisons  of  values  and  to  have 
all  the  information  she  could  give  her  about  the  quality 
and  advantages  of  the  pens  she  was  considering.  Also  that 
she  had  the  right  to  expect  advice  from  her.  Because  if 
'vhat  is  bought  doesn’t  give  satisfaction,  the  customer  may 
bold  her  responsible  for  her  dissatisfaction. 

Here  was  an  entirely  new  and  different  sales  technique. 
The  girl  did  not  want  to  make  a  sale  and  to  a  customer 
who  later  might  be  dissatisfied.  She  realized  that  a  pleased 
customer  was  her  best  asset,  and  for  that  reason  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  showing,  demonstrating  and 
advising  her  about  the  article  she  thought  would  give  great¬ 
est  satisfaction.  I  listened  in  to  this  intelligent  girl  com¬ 
pletely  debunk  confused,  over-stated  advertising,  as  she 
quietly  said  to  the  customer,  “I’m  using  this  pen  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  think  you  will  also.”  And  she  showed  both. 

“First,  may  1  ask  you,  is  the  pen  for  yourself  or  for  a 
gift?”  asked  she,  very  interested  in  the  customer’s  purchase. 
“Now  another  question.  Is  it  for  a  man  or  a  woman?” 

Then  she  began  to  emphasize  quality,  why  the  recipient 


A  close-up  of  the  bar  by  Esterbrook  shows  12  fotmtain  pen  bases  holding  a  pen 
fitted  with  individual  point  styles  and  pads  to  aid  customers  in  selecting  pens. 


would  enjoy  using  it,  why  he  would  be  proud  of  owning 
it.  And  to  do  this,  she  had  to  know  the  great  difference 
between  the  good  pen  she  believed  in,  and  the  inferior  one 
the  customer  had  asked  for. 

The  customer  was  skeptical,  cautious,  unsold. 

“Here,  write  w’ith  it”  she  said,  as  she  handed  the  custom¬ 
er  the  pen  and  a  pad. 

“Isn’t  that  smooth  and  easy  writing?  That’s  a  fine  point 
you  are  using.  It  can  be  replaced  with  a  medium,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  like  it,  there  are  many  more  he  can  choose 
from.”  She  showed  a  chart  of  many  styles  of  pen  points. 

“Doesn’t  it  hav<^  a  good,  firm  grip?”  she  explained.  The 
customer  was  beginning  to  w'arm  up  as  the  girl  very  tact¬ 
fully  gave  her  the  selling  features  of  the  pen. 

“Look  how  fasy  it  is  to  fill,  in  just  a  few  seconds.” 

“You  have  your  choice  of  several  colors.” 

.\nd  so  gradually,  patiently,  all  doubts  were  removed, 
and  the  customer  was  convinced,  “and  here’s  the  matching 
pencil.” 

She  was  selling  more  than  just  pens.  The  pencil  was  sold 
in  the  same,  intelligent,  painstaking  way.  Features  were 
stressed  that  would  give  the  customer  enjoyment.  Leads,  ink 
and  a  ball  point  pen  were  all  introduced  pleasantly. 


That’s  how  it  happened  that  I  went  home  with  a  new 
|jen  and  pencil  set  for  myself— and  an  intention  to  get  the 
ball  point  later  on.  The  birthday  check  was  right  in  my  bag. 
Didn’t  have  to  do  a  thing  but  endorse  it  with  the  new 
pen— the  pen  that  suited  me  to  a  “T”. 

I  wouldn’t  yet  have  owned  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that 
demonstration  given  by  a  fine  salesperson  who  knew  how 
to  make  me  want  her  pens  and  p>encils,  more  than  the  check 
that  was  in  my  purse. 

She  told  me  she  used  sales  helps  from  manufacturers. 
That  she  always  welcomed  sales  representatives  and  listened 
to  them  to  pick  up  new  selling  ideas;  that  she  read  national 
ads  so  she  would  know  what  the  customers  were  being  told 
about  her  merchandise. 

To  sum  it  all  up;  She  showed  interest  in  her  custoinei’N 
purchase;  She  was  pleasant  and  tactful;  She  talked  qualiu. 
showed,  demonstrated,  compared.  The  choice  was  up  to 
the  customer,  but  when  once  she  knew  all  of  the  features 
of  the  better  article,  she  was  sokl  oil  it,  and  wanted  it  more 
than  she  wanted  the  money  it  cost. 

The  buyer  studied  the  potentialities  of  the  lines  he  tai 
lied;  followetl  a  good  stock  control  system;  put  this  intelli 
gent  girl  in  charge.  She  measured  up  to  her  responsibility. 


Display  cases  by  Sheaffer  contain  hinged  Scrip  filling  stations  built  into 
the  reflector.  Picture  on  the  left  shows  close-up  of  the  filling  station. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
USES  NEW  COUNTER-SALES  PROGRAM 
TO  GET  510%  INCREASE 

IN  SALES  - 


Any  program  that  can  increase  the  sale 
of  an  item  510%  over  and  above  the 
sales  of  the  same  item  for  the  same 
period  the  previous  yeetr  is  a  pretty 
good  program. 

Yet  that’s  exactly  what  the  revolutionary 
new  counter  sales  program  did  for  a 
leading  department  store  in  Minneapolis. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Other  stores  in  other 
cities  had  similar  results.  One  store  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  of  935%  . . .  and  twenty 
stores  had  increases  amounting  to  more 
than  200%. 

The  identical  program  used  by  all  these 
various  stores  is  now  available  to  YOU 
...  for  YOUR  store  .  .  .  AND  WITH¬ 
OUT  CHARGE! 

For  full  particulars,  write:  Frank 
Wolstencroft,  c/o  The  Ester  brook  Pen 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

*Name  on  request 

od&/tStooA 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

^0%  7(/€Uf  ^nitc 
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The  Letter  Box 


Annual  Letter  Week,  October  15-21. 
A  Manufacturer  Expands  His  Plant. 
Stationery  Show,  May  21-26. 


A  comprehensive  promotion  program  to  reinstate  boxed 
correspondence  paper  in  full  favor  as  the  country’s  most 
acceptable  all-occasion  gift  merchandise  has  been  organized 
by  papeterie  manufacturers. 

The  program  is  built  around  an  insignia  and  slogan  de¬ 
signed  and  adopted  by  members  of  the  Paper  Stationery 
and  Tablet  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  Association  is  also  sponsoring  the  13th  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week  to  be  observed  October  15-21. 
Four-color  posters  will  be  distributed  free  by  manufacturers 
to  their  trade  outlets  publicizing  this  event  and  a  special 
four-color  poster  will  be  distributed  to  some  25,000  United 
States  Post  Offices.  The  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  will  again  promote  and  publicize  the  many  services 
and  facilities  available  through  their  local  post  offices  and 
the  entire  postal  system.  In  addition,  window  display  con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  department,  stationery,  variety  chain, 
drug  and  other  stores,  with  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  windows. 

Individual  manufacturers,  as  well  as  their  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  are  developing  a  full-scale  publicity  campaign  to 
launch  and  sustain  the  gift  promotion  program.  Dealer 
sales-aids  have  been  designed  and  will  be  offered  to  stores 
which  handle  the  product.  More  and  more  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  gift  promotion  as  retail  outlets  join  in  dis¬ 
playing  and  merchandising  boxed  writing  paper  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

For  many  years,  a  box  of  writing  paper  was  the  popular 
all-occasion  gift  in  this  country.  Partly  as  a  result  of  effec¬ 
tive  promotion  by  manufacturers  of  other  products— and 
also  partly  by  default  on  the  part  of  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  and  manufacturers— boxed  writing  paper  dropped 
out  of  first  favor  as  a  big-money  gift  business.  At  the  same 
time,  pajjeterie  sales  expanded  until  they  are  now  greater 
than  pre-war. 


Insignia  for  stationery  promotion 


In  the  last  war,  this  country  went  on  a  letter-writing 
spree  which  appears  to  have  spread  the  habit  over  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population— notwithstanding  unsupported 
claims  that  the  misnamed  “.\rt”  of  letter-writing  is  fading. 
The  gift  possibilities  of  this  inexpensive,  highly  useful  and 
often  beautifully  designed  product  have  been  frequently 
recognized  by  manufacturers  and  stationery  buyers,  but 
never  actually  realized.  The  newly-devised  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  seeks  to  remedy  that  situation.  It  assumes  that:  nearly 
everybody  likes  to  get  letters;  lots  of  {>eople  like  to  write 
them;  practically  everybody,  at  any  given  time,  owes  some¬ 
body  else  a  letter. 

Few,  if  any,  widely  used  products  contain  the  elements 
of  functionalism,  beauty,  fashion,  inexpensiveness,  gootl 
manners  and  overtones  of  culture  as  does  a  box  of  writing 
paper. 

Last,  and  most  important,  the  promotion  program  as¬ 
sumes  that  letters  make  people  happy— and  that  the  gift 
of  boxed  writing  paper  will,  too! 


When  William  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.’s  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
building  expansion  program  is  completed,  it  will  mean 
that  the  company  will  be  spending  $2,500,000  in  moderniz¬ 
ing  its  plant.  The  whole  building  which  has  housed  the 
company  for  many  years,  will  be  torn  down  when  the  new  j 
buildings  have  been  completed.  That  area  will  then  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  parking  lot  for  employees.  The  new  building 
will  provide  about  54  per  cent  more  floor  space,  the  com¬ 
pany  advises  us,  and  the  entire  project  will  be  completed 
by  June  1951. 


NEW  YORK  STATIONERY  SHOW 

The  annual  New  York  Stationery  Show  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  May  21  to  26.  The  George 
F.  Little  Management,  directors  of  the  show  promise 
complete  and  comprehensive  assortments  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  unequalled  variety  and  scope.  The  exhibitors 
again  will  include  most  of  the  industry’s  well-known 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  stationery. 
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The  Proudest  Accomplishments  of  Our 

HUNDRED  YEARS 


The  (iibson  Art  (Company  pioneered  and  long  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
developing  retail  merchandising  systems  that  make  GREETING  CARDS 
produce  a  HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  OF  NET  PROFIT  than  any  other 
merchandise  sold  in  modern  department  stores. 

Over  the  years  department  stores  have  found  it  most  advantageous  to  feature 
(illiSON  brand  greeting  cards  because  of: 

The  consistent  strength  of  (iibson  lines  for  all  seasons  and  all 
occasions  —  at  all  price  levels. 

The  consistent  appeal  of  Gibson  (ireeting  Cards  to  all  tastes. 

^  The  beneficial  research  and  merchandising  guidance  carried  on  by 
the  Gibson  Merchandising  Institute. 

^  The  Gibson  Year  Around  National  Advertising  in  230  major  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  which  directs  greeting  card  business  to  finer 
retail  stores. 

^  Gibson  leadership  in  providing  retail  stores  with  sales  stimulating 
promotional  features,  effective  window  and  interior  display  ma¬ 
terials,  retail  advertising  services,  selling  fixtures  and  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  equipment. 


THE  GIBSON  ART  COMPANY  •  CINCINNATI 
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RUST  CRAFT 
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can  be 
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FLOWER 
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GREETING  CARDS 


Clockwise: 

Rust  Craft  card  to  picture 
display. 

Norcross  card  with  sound 
effects. 

Hallmark  year-round  dis 
play. 

A  Churchill  painting  for 
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At  the  April  Smaller  Stores  meeting  the  report  was  of  competition 
toughening  all  along  the  line.  The  smaller  volume  retailer  is  prepared 
to  meet  it,  injecting  a  new  alertness  and  aggressiveness  into  his 
merchandising  and  confidently  pushing  plans  for  a  big  sales  year. 


N  New  York  last  inoiith,  hundreds 
*of  smaller  volume  retailers  gathered 
to  appraise  the  prospects  lor  their  Fall 
business.  It  was  the  first  ol  a  series  of 
1950  meetings  of  the  intensive  one- 
day  variety  which  NRDG.Vs  Smaller 
Stores  Division  has  hooked.  Up  for 
major  attention  was  the  tpiestion  of 
Fall  apparel  merchandising. 

When  all  the  testimony  had  been 
recorded  it  added  up  to  a  generally 
favorable  outlook  for  Fall.  But  it 
warned  of  rough  days  ahead  for  soft 
Soods  merchandisers  in  the  face  of 
home  furnishings’  continued  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  consumer  market,  and  it 
made  no  hones  of  the  fact  that  a  new 
Itrand  of  alertness  and  aggressiveness 
would  be  needed  by  the  smaller  store 
merchandiser  if  he  intended  to  run 
with  the  competition. 

Taking  Dr.  Paul  G.  Nvsirom’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  general  business  picture, 
the  rest  of  the  year  shaped  up  as  a 
[leriod  where  total  retail  sales  would 
match  last  year’s;  where  the  consumer 
would  evidence  a  high  selectivity  in 
determining  which  retail  shelves  she 
would  patronize;  where  automobiles, 
building  and  TV  would  he  the  big 
“irresistibles”  for  the  consumer.  More 
specifically,  it  would,  according  to  the 
head  of  the  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  .Association,  be  a  time  when 
apparel  departments  would  have  their 
"ork  cut  out  for  them.  Said  Nystrom, 
We  are  apparently  in  a  {reriod  of  ap¬ 


parel  sales  decline.”  With  the  nation¬ 
al  birth  rate  skidding,  sales  in  infants’ 
departments  could  he  expected  to  de¬ 
cline.  In  the  long  run,  Nystrom  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  small  retailer  who  copes 
successfully  wdth  these  tough  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  the  com|jetition  will  he 
the  one  whose  merchandising  skills 
turn  up  and  promote  items  which  the 
consumer  is  incapable  of  resisting. 
But  it  would  be  a  tough  demanding 
assignment. 

Ready-to-Wear:  Best  tonic  for  apparel 
departments,  according  to  Betty 
Gree.n,  fashion  coordinator  for  Inde¬ 
pendent  Retailers  Syndicate,  will  be 
the  biggest  possible  selection  of  sjje- 
cific  fashion  “sparkplugs”  to  take  the 
lethargy  cjut  of  consumer  buying. 
There  are  items  on  tap  that  fit  this 
description,  she  said,  and  which  lend 
themselves  to  action  producing  pro¬ 
motion.  But  retailers  must  recognize 
them  early  to  get  the  full  benefit  from 
their  “business  igniting”  possibilities. 
Some  of  her  nominations  for  the 
sparkplug  class  in  the  new  offerings 
for  Fall:  color  in  furs,  the  reversible 
coat,  corduroy  sweaters  and  the  town 
storm  coat. 

Like  Miss  Green,  .Arthur  E.  Lirr- 
MAN  of  Littman  Subow,  stressed  the 
importance  of  discovering  the  hot 
item  in  ready-to-wear.  In  planning 
their  F'all  stocks,  stores  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  l.ittman,  give  cmjrhasis 


to  width  of  selection  rather  than 
tlepth  in  order  to  furnish  a  wide 
choice  of  fashions  to  satisfy  all  types 
of  customers.  The  aim  under  such  a 
plan  should  be  to  give  each  customer 
a  chance  to  select  her  own  best  sellers 
and  set  the  stage  for  reorders.  His 
formida  for  a  successful  season:  care¬ 
ful  planning,  close  observation  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  irresistible  item  and  finally 
aggressive  dramatic  presentation  once 
the  right  items  have  been  discovered. 

Accessories:  In  Accessories,  the  out¬ 
look  was  generally  good,  Bernard 
Smith  of  Kirby  Block,  told  the  retail¬ 
ers,  prices  were  tending  downward, 
but  there  loomed  a  flock  of  merchan¬ 
dising  headaches.  Best  story  was  in 
full  fashion  hosiery  where  supplies  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smith  will  be  plentiful  and 
competition  and  production  efficiency 
will  continue  to  pressure  prices  tlown- 
ward.  Least  reassuring  in  Smith’s  sum¬ 
mary  on  accessories  was  the  glove  pic¬ 
ture:  leather  glove  business  declining 
and  being  replaced  by  fabric  gloves 
with  lower  unit  sales  and  lower  vol¬ 
ume.  In  costume  jewelry,  a  shaky  mar¬ 
ket,  a  field  where  the  hot  item  is  in 
great  demand.  In  handbags,  a  down- 
warti  trend  in  the  average  sale  in  this 
market  greater  than  in  most  any  other 
accessory  market. 

Linens  and  Domestics:  In  Domestics, 
the  competition  would  be  stiff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herman  Hartman  of  .Ark- 
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Wright’s,  with  the  chains  well  along 
the  comeback  road  in  grabbing  a  big 
share  of  the  sales  in  this  category.  In¬ 
dependent  retailers,  said  Hartman, 
must  not  repeat  their  errors  of  last 
January  when  many  of  them  failed  to 
meet  prices.  They  must  instead,  recog¬ 
nize  and  meet  the  price  competition 
from  the  chains— one  way,  with  pri¬ 
vate  brands.  And,  said  Hartman,  a 
major  revision  in  the  merchandising 
approach  to  d<^estic  sales  is  dictated. 
Nothing  but  a  year-round  effort  will 
do.  As  an  example  of  the  new  trend, 
he  jx)inted  to  the  big  retailer-mill 
effort  lined  up  for  May.  Through  this 
and  similar  promotions  will  come  the 
good  traffic  items  so  badly  needed  in 
domestic  departments. 

Children's  Wear:  Watchwords  in  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  merchandising 
were  cautious  buying  and  aggressive 
selling,  thought  Irving  B.  Bernstein 
of  the  Youth  Fashion  Guild.  Buyers 
should  be  planning  on  faster  turnover, 
cleaner  and  more  balanced  stocks. 
Other  Bernstein  advice:  to  concen¬ 
trate  buying  with  fewer  top  sources, 


buying  only  outstanding  items  rather 
than  complete  lines  and  avoiding  long 
term  purchases;  making  more  trips  to 
market.  Even  in  the  late  disappointing 
Easter  season,  said  Bernstein,  aggres¬ 
sive  retailers  were  able  to  go  ahead. 
Success  in  holding  up  Fall  business 
would  demand  an  equally  aggressive 
brand  of  merchandising  to  get  the  full 
benefit  from  the  all-time  high  in  chil- 
dren-in-school  market  which  will  be 
on  tap. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear:  In  their  men's 
and  boys’  wear  merchandising,  warned 
Louis  Harmel  of  Consolidated  Cloth¬ 
iers,  retailers  were  making  their  big¬ 
gest  mistake  in  not  keeping  up  basic 
stock,  depending  more  and  more  on 
special  orders  and  as  a  consequence 
losing  customers.  Another  glaring 
fault,  according  to  Harmel,  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  many  stores  to  allow  buyers  to 
buy  really  in  advance,  thus  allowing 
the  competition  to  beat  them  to  the 
punch  with  hot  items.  Case  in  point, 
said  Harmel  was  the  pink  shirt.  His 
advice:  to  be  the  first  in  town  with 
the  netv  item;  to  develop  a  high  sense 


of  buyer  alertness  to  these  items,  and 
a  willingness  to  gamble  on  potentiallv 
smart  and  hot  items. 

OW  was  the  smaller  store  to  bring 
alertness  and  aggressiveness  to  its 
promotional  efforts  for  Fall?  Some 
of  the  major  suggestions  dealt  with 
community  promotions,  more  inten¬ 
sive  sales  training  programs,  full  use 
of  tie-ins  with  national  advertising,  co¬ 
operation  with  manufacturer  promo¬ 
tional  helps  and  with  industiy-wide 
promotions. 

Sales  Training:  Ben  Ashell  of  Ashell’s, 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  stressed  sales  training. 
A  store,  he  said,  must  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  its  customers  in  its  fashion 
judgment  and  in  the  clothes  assembled 
for  the  customers’  selection.  His  three 
point  training  program  to  promote 
fashion  confidence:  1.  Explanation  to 
selling  staff  of  what  fashion  is;  2.  Cre¬ 
ating  proper  selling  attitudes  to  reflect 
store’s  desire  to  help  the  customer, 
and  3.  To  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
information  which  helps  build  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  and  enables  the  store 
to  present  a  personalized  interpreta- 


A  skillful  promotion  that  did  an  effective  job  of  public 
relations  and  at  the  same  time  developed  a  productive  mer¬ 
chandising  tie-in  was  Ziesel  Bros’,  recent  “Symphony  In  Living” 
program  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  promotion  was  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Elkhart  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra’s  membership  drive  prior  to  the  first 
conceit  of  the  season.  Ziesel’s  gave  12  windows  to  publicize 
the  drive,  supplemented  each  window  with  various  types  of 
musical  instruments,  and  tied-in  store  merchandise  by  employ¬ 


ing  symphonic  musical  terms  on  catchy  window  cards.  At  far 
left,  the  “Shading”  window  which  spotlighted  all  the  varied 
colors  of  knitting  yards;  next,  the  “Rhythm”  window  tieing-in 
foundation  garmenu  by  stressing  body  rhythm,  and  at  right, 
the  window  titled  “Score”  featurii^  photographs  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  enlarged  “scores”  and  an  impressive  collection  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Other  symphonic  window  themes  were  Color,  Tempo, 
Technique,  Composition,  Repertoire,  Harmony,  and  Move¬ 
ment. 
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■SUMMER  TRAFFIC  BUILDER 


At  Bresee’s  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  a  storewide  circus  promotion  is  a  July  feature. 
Ernie’s  Miniature  Circus — one  of  the  world’s  largest  miniatures — is  set  up  on 
the  second  floor  to  draw  crowds  upstairs  in  departments  that  normally  do  not 
have  much  summer  traffic.  Bresee’s  thinks  far  ahead  on  this,  as  on  every  one 
of  the  traffic-building  promotions  which  are  the  store’s  hallmark.  The  circus 
promotion,  scheduled  for  July  17-29  this  year,  was  all  planned  by  January  1. 
So  were  48  other  promotions,  many  storewide  and  some  week-long,  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year;  and  even  the  promotional  time-table  for  fati  and 
winter  1950  was  pretty  well  filled  in  by  the  time  the  Christmas  ’49  decorations 
were  taken  down. 


tion  of  fashion.  Ashell  decrietl  the 
lack  of  training  talent  in  manufactur¬ 
er  salesmen,  pointing  out  that  few  of 
them  are  capable  of  being  of  real  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  store’s  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Manufacturer  Helps:  But  inaniifactiir- 
ers  could  be  of  help  in  other  ways. 
One  was  the  fashion  show  program  de¬ 
scribed  by  Irving  Stemple  of  \fcKet- 
trick  Classics  whose  fashion  program 
embraces  more  than  60  stores  in  bud¬ 
get  dress  departments.  To  support 
such  a  program  which  is  designed  to 
test  styles  in  key  cities,  said  Stemple, 
buyers  must  be  more  alert  to  longer 
range  planning,  mapping  out  a  sell¬ 
ing  program  and  then  making  com¬ 
mitments  to  give  it  punch.  Another 
way  open  to  the  small  retailers  to  take 
advantage  of  manufacturer  helps,  the 
broad  industry  effort,  was  advised  by 
Sam  Finkelstein  of  the  Millinery  Sta¬ 
bilization  Commission.  The  Milliners’ 
retail  council  plan  is  no  new  story, 
according  to  Finklestein,  but  there  are 
still  many  cities  and  stores  not  taking 
advantage  of  its  benefits.  Cost  of  such 
cooperation,  said  Finkelstein,  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  time  only.  And  for  the  alert 
retailer,  Finkelstein  had  a  final  word: 
“The  two  season  deal  in  millinery  is 
off.”  It’s  now  a  four  season  promo¬ 
tion  program  that  will  be  the  mark  of 
the  truly  aggressive  millinery  mer¬ 
chandiser. 

Advertising:  From  Ford  Ferine  of 
Life  the  smaller  store  men  got  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  use  the  facilities  of  national 


advertising  media,  to  tie-in  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisements,  to  use  national 
advertising  as  a  source  of  product 
information  for  sales  personnel.  From 
Howard  Abrahams,  head  of  NRDGA’s 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  the  word  to 
concentrate  on  four  major  promotion¬ 
al  programs  for  Fall:  the  community¬ 
wide  event,  fashion  shows,  store-wide 
sales  and  tie-ins  with  national  maga¬ 


zines.  Finally  from  Abrahams  a  stiff 
warning:  that  retailers  were  being 
“booby-trapped”  into  thinking  that 
they  can  secure  1950  buyers’  market 
sales  volume  with  today’s  advertising 
budget.  Said  Abrahams,  “You  can’t  do 
it.  All  sales  expense  has  climbed.  Ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  increased  too  if  sales 
are  to  match  the  high  watermark  vol¬ 
umes  of  1948  and  1949.” 


GOODWILL  COLLECTOR 


A  big  event  at  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  is  the 
annual  Mother’s  Day  party,  held  on  the  Saturday  before 
Mother’s  Day.  Last  year  the  store  entertained  109  mothers, 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers.  Bright’s  goes  on  the 
air  with  a  one-hour  program  for  this  event.  In  a  small  com¬ 


munity  a  party  like  this  covers  a  lot  of  families,  and  there  is 
a  large  listening  audience.  A  picture  of  the  whole  group  of 
mothers  is  taken  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  each  guest.  Dick 
Edwards,  probably  Lansford’s  best-known  party-giver,  is  the 
host.  (For  other  news  of  Edwards’  partying  see  Page  62.) 
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MY  FIFTY-EIGHTH 
BIKTHDAY  PARTY 


By  Dick  Edwards 

Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansfora,  Pa. 


Thit  feature  and  the  one  appearing  on 
the  opposite  page  are  the  first  of  a 
series  describing  the  "most  successful 
promotions"  of  smaller  volume  stores. 


Bright's  is  a  medium-priced  store,  volume  a  little  under 
$2  million,  its  clientele  the  industrial  workers  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Lans- 
ford  itself  has  a  population  of  10,000;  customers  from 
nearby  towns  bring  the  total  shopping  public  up  to  about 
50,000.  Bright's  is  saturated  with  one  man's  genial,  busy 
personality.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  half  the  social  life 
of  Lansford  is  concentrated  right  in  Dick  Edwards'  store. 


May  17th  I’ll  be  59  years  old, 
and  by  way  of  celebrating  my 
birthday  we’re  going  to  have  a  banner 
day  at  Bright’s.  The  formula,  the  one 
we  use  every  year,  produces  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  my  most  successful  promotion. 

This^  is  what  we  did  for  my  “58th 
Birthday  Party’’  sale.  Promptly  at  9:58 
M.  I  cut  a  huge  cake  and  distrib¬ 
uted  slices  to  hundreds  of  customers 
who  had  pushed  their  way  in  at  store 
opening.  Baked  in  the  cake  (we  have 


our  ow’n  bake  shop)  were  58  (sterilized) 
silver  dollars. 

At  1:58  P.  M.  I  sold  silver  dollars 
for  80  cents  apiece.  I  started  out  with 
58  of  these,  but  the  crowd  was  too 
much.  I  sent  to  the  office  for  another 
hundred.  When  I  say  “I”  sold  them, 
I  mean  I  personally.  I'lie  crowd  fol¬ 
lowed  me  from  floor  to  floor. 

One  of  our  58  special  values  for  the 
day  was  a  layer  cake  at  80  cents.  We 
baked  400  of  them,  and  in  58  there 


were  again,  the  silver  dollars.  .Ml  the  ' 
cakes  were  sold  several  hours  before 
the  store  closed.  (\Vhen  1  got  home 
that  night  I  found  that  my  wife  hadn’t 
been  able  to  resist  the  treasure-hunt.  ■ 
She  had  bought  a  cake  too  and  was 
exploring  with  a  knife  to  see  if  it  was 
one  of  the  lucky  ones.) 

The  best  event  of  the  day  took  place 
between  5:58  and  7:58  in  the  evening. 
One  of  our  men  stood  at  the  front 

I 

door  and  clocked  the  people  as  they 
came  in,  and  every  58th  person  enter¬ 
ing  was  brought  to  the  microphone  of 
our  loudspeaker  for  a  short  interview 
and  then  sent  to  the  hosiery  tlepart- 
ment  for  a  gift  box  of  nylons. 

.\nd  all  day  long,  every  58  minutes, 
a  surprise  special  was  announced  over 
the  loudspeaker.  People  stood  around 
waiting  for  the  announcements  as 
they  would  the  baseball  scores. 

I'o  advertise  the  event,  we  ran  a 
series  of  teaser  ads  for  a  w’eek  before¬ 
hand.  The  first  ad  was  a  sketch  of  an 
infant,  with  the  copy:  “Our  baby  is 
growing  up!  We’re  going  to  celebrate 
—watch  for  the  big  event!’’  There  was 
no  signature  or  other  store  identifica¬ 
tion.  Each  day  we  ran  another  of 
these,  with  the  “baby”  growing  a  little 
older.  The  final  ad  in  this  series  came 
four  days  before  the  sale.  It  was  a 
picture  of  me,  with  the  copy:  “Well, 
you’ll  admit  our  baby  has  grown  up! 
Yes,  and  we’re  going  to  celebrate  his 
biithday— see  tomorrow’s  paper!”  On 
the  following  day  the  papers  carried  a 
three  column  invitation  to  my  “birth¬ 
day  party,”  listing  the  give-away  events 
and  two  pages  of  58  special  values. 
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A  WOMEN'S  DAY  EVENT 


By  Arthur  M.  Reed 

Secretary,  The  Howard  &  Barber  Co. 
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The  Howard  &  Barber  Co.  is  a  typical  small  department 
store,  doing  a  volume  of  slightly  under  half*a*million, 
carrying  everything  but  shoes  and  men's  clothing.  An 
institution  in  the  small  town  of  Derby,  Conn.,  it  is  well 
over  1 00  years  old.  It  acquired  its  present  name  in  1 884, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  George  E.  Barber  and  Charles 
R.  Howard.  Helen  M.  Barber,  daughter  of  George 
Barber,  is  now  its  president.  Howard  &  Barber  promo* 
tions  always  have  an  institutional  flavor,  an  informal, 
homey  character  designed  to  counteract  the  appeal  of 
the  big  city  stores  eight  or  ten  miles  away. 


■^^OMEN’S  DAY  at  Howard  &  Bar- 
"  ber  is  Christmas  in  February.  In 
fact,  for  1 1  straight  years,  it  has  rolled 
up  a  volume  larger  than  any  pre- 
Christmas  day.  Women’s  Day  is  a 
Derby  institution. 

People,  we  find,  like  tradition  and 
novelty  about  equally.  We  think 
Women’s  Day  goes  on  being  such  a 
success  because  it  gives  them  both. 
Here  are  the  traditional  elements: 

1.  It’s  a  once-a-year  event,  always 
held  on  the  same  day— the  last  Friday 
in  February.  (Friday  is  our  night¬ 
opening.) 

2.  For  this  one  day  the  feminine 
employees  run  the  store  all  on  their 
own. 

3.  There  is  always  an  employee 
competition.  The  women  divide  into 
two  teams  to  compete  for  top  sales 
honors. 

4.  And,  of  course,  the  values  are 
always  sensational. 

The  novelty  element  comes  in  the 
choice  of  a  store-wide  theme  for  the 
day.  This  is  different  each  year,  and 
each  year  the  entertainment  which 
goes  on  all  over  the  store  is  different. 

About  six  weeks  or  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  big  day  all  the  women  em¬ 
ployees  get  together  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting.  Officers  are  elected,  team 


captains  voted  in  and  teams  chosen. 
First  elected  is  a  chairman  who  is  not 
on  either  team,  then  regular  officers 
and  the  two  captains  who  pick  their 
teams  with  previous  years’  sales  rec¬ 
ords  as  their  guides. 

Then  comes  the  rush  of  promotion- 
'al  ideas  on  each  side.  Questions  about 
priority  rights  to  an  idea,  or  its  pro¬ 
priety,  are  decided  by  the  chairman 
if  possible.  If  not,  then  the  store  head 
is  called  in— but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

This  year  the  girls  decided  that  the 
major  attraction  should  be  “Alphonse, 
Renee  and  Cuddles.”  Alphonse  is  a 
talented  clown  and  musician  who  can 
do  strange  tricks  with  a  balloon. 
Renee  is  a  ventriloquist  whose  alter 
ego  is  “Cuddles.”  She  is  also  a  clever 
artist  specializing  in  rapid  sketches 
of  customers.  Fhese  talented  jrerform- 
ers  know  department  stores,  and  fit 
themselves  adaptably  into  the  picture. 
For  our  promotion,  .\iphonse  became 
sponsor  of  one  employee  selling  team, 
which  called  itself  The  Harlequins, 
and  Renee  of  the  other.  The  Pixies. 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  tlay  was  a 
Mardi  Gras,  and  the  whole  store  was 
decorated  carnival  style.  There  were 
balloons,  gay  streamers,  and  painted 
Mardi  Gras  backgrounds  for  the  win- 
tlows.  Some  of  the  younger  girls  wore 


WOMEN'S 
DAY/  ' 
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colorful  costumes,  so  that  witches, 
gypsies  and  cottontail  bunnies  tvere 
darting  all  over  the  store. 


Renee,  Cuddles  and  Alphonse. 


Merchandising:  Merchandising  for 

the  event  is  always  done  as  far  as  |X)s- 
sible  by  the  women  themselves.  This 
makes  for  a  fresh  approach,  and  one 
that  is  often  instructive.  They  ask  for 
the  items  and  prices;  where  a  mere 
male  is  the  buyer  it  is  up  to  him  to  get 
what  they  want.  Only  a  few  items 
from  each  department  are  selected  for 
the  sale,  from  two  in  millinery  to  15 
in  furniture.  .\nd  not  all  are  used  in 
the  advertising.  No  clearance  mer¬ 
chandise  from  stock  is  used.  Markup 
averages  reasonably  close  to  normal, 
so  the  month  shows  a  profit. 

Advertising:  A  two-page  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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SEARCHING  TIME 
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FILING  SPACE 
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Burroughs  Microfilming 
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Burroughs  microfilming — the  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  process  for  copying  letters,  invoices, 
checks  and  other  business  documents — can 
reduce  the  cost  of  your  record-keeping  operations 
to  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  toaay. 

Documents  are  copied  instantaneously  and  com¬ 
pletely  .  .  .  without  possibility  of  error  .  .  .  for  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  item. 

They  are  stored  in  /ess  than  1%  of  the  space 


With  this  fast,  efficient  recorder,  one  girl  can  copy 
the  contents  of  an  average  3'drawer  hie  with 
complete  hdelity  in  less  than  a  day.  These  micro¬ 
film  records  will  require  only  one  roll  of  film  ( 4  *  z 
4'  X  O.  and  can  be  quickly  located  for  review. 


required  by  the  originals  .  .  .  permanently  pro¬ 
tected  against  misfiling,  extraction  or  alteration 
. . .  able  to  he  speedily  located  and  projected  to  a 
clear,  readable  image  of  original  size  when 
needed  for  quick  reference,  and,  if  desired, 
reproduced  in  a  full  size  print. 

Complete  microfilming  equipment  is  offered  by 
Burroughs.  It  provides  recording  speeds,  bril¬ 
liance  of  images,  and  reduction  ratios  never 
before  considered  possible  in  high  speed  micro¬ 
filming.  The  equipment  is  manufaaured  by  Bell 
&  Howell,  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field 
of  fine  photographic  equipment. 

Burroughs’  60  years’  experience  in  office  mecha¬ 
nization  assures  you  of  sound  recommendations 
and  a  microfilming  application  exactly  suited  to 
your  specific  needs.  Burroughs’  24  conveniently 
located  processing  centers  provide  prompt 
developing  service.  And  Burroughs’  nationwide 
service  organization  keeps  your  equipment 
always  at  peak  efficiency. 

Your  local  Burroughs  man  can  show  you  how 
Burroughs  microfilming  will  ease  the  record¬ 
keeping  operations  in  your  business.  Give  him  a 
call  today,  or  write  — 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Bell  c.  Howell  Burroughs 
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JULY  1,  1916,  was  merely  another 
summer  day  to  most  folks  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dallas  and  Seattle.  But  for  the 
people  who  worked  in  Sears,  Roebuck 
8c  Co.  plants  in  those  cities  it  was  truly 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  whether 
they  realized  it  or  not.  For  on  that 
day  the  Savings  and  Profit  Sharing 
Pension  Fund  began  operating  and  it 
has  continued  to  the  present,  almost 
34  years. 

Profit  Sharing  was  adopted  by  the 
Sears  management  as  a  matter  of  good 
business,  and  in  the  belief  that  their 
i  employees  were  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  company  in  addition 
;  to  receiving  good  pay,  good  working 
conditions,  and  other  employee  bene¬ 
fits  equal  to  or  better  than  those 
offered  by  competitors.  There  was  no 
outside  pressure  on  the  management 
to  establish  Profit  Sharing.  There 
were  few,  if  any,  tax  problems  to  be 
considered  in  1916. 

•Membership  in  Profit  Sharing  at 
Sears  always  has  been  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  employee.  He  may  re¬ 
fuse  membership  any  number  of 
i  times,  and  eventually  join.  Ail  regu¬ 
lar  employees  of  the  company,  regard¬ 


less  of  position,  are  eligible  to  join 
Profit  Sharing  after  completing  one 
full  and  continuous  year  of  company 
service. 

The  objectives  of  the  Profit  Sharing 
Fund,  stated  in  1916,  are  the  same  to¬ 
day: 

1.  To  permit  eligible  employees 
of  the  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  to  share  in  the  profits 
thereof; 

2.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  sav¬ 
ing: 

3.  To  provide  a  plan  through 
which  each  eligible  employee 
may  accumulate  his  own  sav¬ 
ings,  his  portion  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  contributions,  and  the 
earnings  on  his  accumulations 
as  a  means  of  providing  an  in¬ 
come  for  himself  at  the  close 
of  his  active  business  career. 

Members  deposit  in  the  F'und  five 
p>er  cent  of  wages  up  to  S250  maxi¬ 
mum  per  year  (the  annual  maximum 
was  $150  in  1916).  This  means,  for 
example,  that  if  one  man  is  hired  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year  and  another  at 
$30,000,  and  both  continue  at  those 


salaries,  both  will  have  accumulated 
the  same  values  in  Profit  Sharing  at 
retirement. 

Company  contributions  from  profits 
are  on  a  sliding  scale.  If  profits  before 
payment  of  U.  S.  income  taxes  and 
dividends  are  less  than  $40  million, 
the  company  contributes  five  per  cent; 
the  rate  rises  until  such  profits  reach 
$100  million  or  over,  when  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  is  nine  per  cent, 
the  figure  for  several  years  past. 

Individual  members  share  pro  rata 
in  the  company  contribution  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  deposits  and  their 
Group  classification.  For  example,  in 
1949,  for  each  dollar  deposited  by  an 
employee  the  company  contributed 
80  cents. 

For  Group  A,  employees  with  less 
than  five  years’  service,  80  cents. 

For  Group  B,  with  five  to  10  years’ 
service,  twice  the  Group  A  amount, 
or  $1.60. 

For  Group  C,  having  10  or  more 
years’  service  (but  under  15  years,  and 
less  than  50  years  old),  three  times  the 
Group  A  amount,  or  $2.40. 

For  Group  D,  with  15  or  more 
{Continued  on  Page  82) 


By  E.  J.  Lodge 


Auistant  Executive  Director, 

The  Savings  and  Profit  Sharing  Pension 
Fund  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Employees 


An  old  and  famous  security  plan  which  also  encourages 
individual  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  good  public  relations  for  Sears. 
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The  Department  Store  —  It’s  Wonderful! 

AS  A  CAREER  IT  TAKES  AND  IT  GIVES 
THE  BEST  IN  WORK,  ENTHUSIASM,  REWARDS 

By  A.  H.  Daniels 

Merchandise  Vice-President,  Abraham  &  Straus 


►  Portions  of  an  address  to  students  of 
retailing  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

^  I 'HERE  is  quick  movement  in  our 
-*■  business.  That’s  the  first  point 
about  a  career  in  the  department  store 
field.  The  second  is  that  there  is  no 
straight  line  to  a  top  position  in  the 
department  store  field.  At  least  the 
line  has  nothing  to  do  with  pat  organ¬ 
izational  steps;  rather,  it  has  to  do 
with  acquisition  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experiences,  increasing  ma¬ 
turity,  and  mainly,  sensitiveness  to, 
and  understanding  of,  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

There  are  lots  of  good  jobs  in  retail¬ 
ing,  but  I  shall  use  A  &  S  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  because  I  can  be  specific.  Our  an¬ 
nual  sales  are  in  excess  of  .S65  million. 
As  a  member  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  we  are  a  participant  in  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  AMC,  a  voluntary  group  of 
24  department  stores  which  maintains 
a  large  buying  office  and  sees  to  it  that 
member  stores  keep  their  books  alike 
and  exchange  information  on  opera¬ 
tions  continually.  The  AMC  stores 
have  a  sales  volume  in  excess  of  one 
billion  dollars  and  employ  over  80,000 
workers,  of  whom  7,000  are  executives. 

At  A  &  S  we  have  3900  staff  employ¬ 
ees  and  380  executives.  Two  hundred 
executives  are  in  the  Merchandise  Di¬ 
vision.  Typically,  trained  graduates 
in  retailing  will  spend  six  to  eight 
months  on  the  training  squad,  will 
become  assistant  buyers  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  buyers  in  about 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years.  From 
then  on,  it’s  up  to  you,  although  you 
should  become  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  in  six  to  10  years.  My 
own  calendar  shows  DMM  in  four 
and  a  half  years,  merchandise  vice 
president  in  twelve  years.  My  counter¬ 
part,  the  MVP  of  Hard  Goods  (and 
also  a  Harvard  Business  School  man), 
was  graduated  in  1931,  was  made 
DMM  in  1941,  and  appointed  vice 


president  in  1947,  sixteen  years  after 
graduation.  Our  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  graduated 
in  1924,  was  appointed  DMM  in  19.30, 
MVP  in  1937,  and  was  appointed  to 
his  present  job  in  1947.  VVe  have  sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  buyer  appointments 
within  two  years.  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  an  equivalent  picture  in  othei 
stores. 

The  remuneration  in  our  field  is 
very  high.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  AMC’s 
7,000  executives  receive  incomes  of 
over  $5,000.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  7,000 
is  under  35.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
executives  earn  $10,000  to  $100,000 
and  25  {>er  cent  of  this  group_  is  under 
40.  The  merchandise  division  is  typi¬ 
cally  the  highest  paid— probably  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  other  divisions  mys¬ 
tified.  Once,  when  I  interviewed  a 
Harvard  Business  School  man  who 
was  in  a  dilemma  as  to  whether  to 
join  the  Serv'ice  Division  or  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division,  he  told  me  that  the 
Service  people  had  told  him  that  their 
division  made  order  out  of  chaos.  1 
replied  to  him  that  we,  in  Merchan¬ 
dise,  made  money  out  of  chaos. 

Typically,  in  stores  of  our  size  a 
buyer  will  make  $5,000  to  $15,000, 
and  it  can  be  up  to  $22,000  or  $23,000. 
A  DMM  will  make  $15,000-$30.000 
and  it  can  be  up  to  $40,000-S45,000. 
A  GMM  or  MVP  will  make  $35,000  to 
$65,000  and  it  can  be  up  to  $85,000. 
As  you  can  see,  we  pay  pretty  well. 

Ours  is  a  business  of  fast  pace  and 
intense  competition.  It  smiles  at  those 
who  hustle:  as  someone  has  expressetl 
it,  people  who  are  “squirmers.”  My 
definition  of  a  “squirmer”  is  a  person 
philosophical  enough  to  realize  that 
attainment  is  in  the  attaining,  pride¬ 
ful  enough  to  make  self-satisfaction  a 
reward  in  itself,  and  able  enough  to 
do  something  about  it.  Our  business 
requires  energy  and  stamina.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  withstand  pres¬ 
sure:  better  yet,  it  is  good  to  like  a 
little. 

Ours  is  essentially  an  unmechanized 


business.  W’e  are  a  business  of  people, 
all  kinds  of  |)eople— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  I  see  certain  expense  rates, 
maybe  even  too  many  jjeople.  Those 
who  will  go  far  in  our  field  will  be 
men  who  know  how  to  handle  people 
(liking  people,  res{>ecting  jieople,  and 
being  able  to  handle  oneself  are  ex 
cellent  l>eginnings).  One  tip  on  this 
subject  of  administration:  47  |x?r  cent 
of  department  store  executives  are 
women,  cute  ones  and  uncute  ones, 
hut  luomen.  They  are  as  essential  in 
the  department  store  field  as  in  other 
areas.  A  thing  I  have  learned  in  the 
handling  of  women:  they  respond  to 
the  same  qualities  as  do  men— respect, 
sincerity,  integrity,  leadership,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  sense  of  humor. 


I 


A  Feeling  for  Merchandise 

In  technical  areas  an  ability  to  plan 
is  very  helpful.  It  is  good  to  be  able 
to  handle  figures:  it  is  bad  to  have 
them  handle  you.  In  the  field  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  one  should  have  a  “mer¬ 
chandise  feeling,”’  although  that’s  a 
tough  one  to  define.  The  nearest  1 
can  come  to  it  is  an  ability  to  feel 
merchandise  as  a  living  thing  rather 
than  as  a  statistic— with  all  the  dy¬ 
namic  attributes  of  a  living  thing.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  know  all  of  the 
technical  asp>ects  of  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  understand  it  any  more 
than  you  need  to  know  a  person’s 
chemistry  to  understand  him  or  her. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  a  “stomach”  judg¬ 
ment. 

My  field  of  specialization  is  what  we 
call  Soft  Goods.  It  encompasses  every¬ 
thing  from  Children’s  Shoes  to  Men’s 
Furnishings,  to  Furs,  to  Intimate  .Ap¬ 
parel,  and  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  Fashion  group.  Actually,  our 
field  demands  all  of  the  general  (juali- 
ties  I  have  just  discussed,  but  peihaps 
a  little  more  so.  It  is  a  little  more  so 
because  things  move  more  quickly  in 
our  group.  Quickness  of  action  and 
quick  judgments  are  necessary.  It  is 
fine  to  be  able  to  reason  inductively 
so  that  trends  can  be  picked  up  be¬ 
fore,  not  after  the  fact.  Please  tlo  not 
misunderstand  me  on  this  discussion 
of  qualities.  None  of  us  have  all  of 
the  qualities,  perhaps  not  even  many; 
rather,  some  of  us  have  some  ot  them. 
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THE  IDEAL  WORK  WEEK  FOR 
RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 


DEPARTMENTS 


By  H.  C.  Fenwick 

Transportation  Director,  S.  Kann  Sons  Cat. 

Some  possibilities  for  adjustment  of  work  hours  to  secure 
a  more  efficient  operation.  This  is  a  cooperative  study 
by  the  Washington  Traffic  Group,  presented  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention  of  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group. 


SEVERAL  days  ago  I  was  having 
lunch  with  one  of  the  other  Wash¬ 
ington  traffic  men,  discussing  this 
ideal  work  week,  and  during  a  lull  in 
the  conversation  casually  asked  him 
what  time  it  was.  He  looked  at  me 
oddly  for  a  moment,  and  then  instead 
of  answering  my  question  he  asked 
one.  “How  many  students,”  he  asked, 
‘were  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools  of 
the  United  States  last  year?”  Well,  1 
hadn’t  read  any  statistics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  more  or  less  automatically 
told  him  that  I  didn’t  know.  “There 
you  are,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  know' 
because  you  didn’t  think.  And  so  you 
have  to  ask  me  what  time  it  is.”  And 
he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  executives  in  his  store  the 
same  question  about  high  school  en¬ 
rollments  had  been  asked,  with  two 
minutes  to  answer  and  a  prize  of  a 
sery  fine  Longines  Wittnauer  wrist 
watch  to  the  one  who  came  nearest  the 
true  figure.  My  friend  told  me  that  he 
calculated  quickly  something  like 
this:  “There  are  140,000,000  p>eople  in 
the  United  States  with  a  life  expectan¬ 
cy  of  60  years.  There  are  four  years 
to  a  high  school  term,  one  fifteenth 


of  a  life  expectancy.  Therefore  if  you 
mutiply  the  number  of  people  by  the 
life  expectancy  and  divide  by  fifteen, 
you  find  an  answer  of  5,000,000,  and 
if  you  want  to  know  what  time  it  is, 
here  is  the  watch.  The  true  figure  w’as 
5,800,000.” 

Now  although  we  are  proud  that  a 
traffic  man  looked  good  in  his  execu¬ 
tive  group  the  point  here  is  not  to 
discuss  the  caliber  of  his  mathematics, 
but  to  direct  attention  to  his  store’s 
policy  of  placing  more  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  premium  on  thinking.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  store  is  evidence  that  that 
policy  pays  off. 

.\1  though  this  may  appear  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand,  we 
of  the  Washington  Group  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not  only  relevant,  but 
that  it  is  the  key.  Upon  approaching 
this  subject  of  the  ideal  work  week, 
w'e  immediately  recognized  the  futility 
of  a  group  in  Washington  attempting 
to  determine  such  an  ideal  for  a  store 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  Miami,  Florida 
or  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  establish  an  ideal  even  for  all  of  our 
own  stores  in  Washington.  Local  con¬ 
ditions,  store  policy,  the  differing  la¬ 


bor  conditions  in  each  city,  personnel 
problems,  physical  set-up,  all  must  be 
considered  individually.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  we  will  have  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  our  assignment  if 
through  our  study  and  analysis  we  can 
suggest  a  train  of  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  lead  an  individual 
store  to  the  selection  of  its  individual 
work  week.  This  train  of  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  the  ideal  work  week  in 
Receiving  and  Marking  may  lead  to 
branch  lines  in  other  departments, 
not  only  those  departments  where  the 
work  is  closely  coordinated  with  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking,  such  as  Accounts 
Payable,  but  in  any  department. 

During  the  next  few  years  all  of  us 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
for  reducing  expenses.  (Has  anybody 
been  fussing  with  you  recently?  Have 
you  heard  the  word  “expense”  lately?) 
It  is  forced  upon  up  Ly  the  squeeze 
in  our  gross  margin  remlting  from 
stiffening  competition,  lower  prices 
and  lessening  volume  on  the  one  hand 
and  higher  payrolls,  labor  restrictions, 
higher  transportation  costs,  higher 
workroom  costs,  etc.  on  the  other. 
The  only  real  way  to  reduce  expense 
and  salvage  something  from  this 
squeeze  is  to  increase  productivity. 
Now  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity  can  be  managed 
through  instilling  better  spirit  in  the 
employee  through  “personality,”  re¬ 
wards,  or  bonus  programs.  But  of 
course  this  is  not  the  ultimate  answer. 
We,  as  management,  must  provide 
equipment  and  facilities,  establish  ed¬ 
ucational  programs,  or  devise  and  set 
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up  work  schedules  which  will  more  or 
less  automatically  increase  productiv¬ 
ity.  It  is  established  that  our  checkcn, 
markers  and  traffic  office  clerks  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  more  during 
the  hours  when  the  store  is  not  open 
to  the  public  and  they  can  work  un¬ 
hampered  by  telephone  calls,  visiting 
buyers  and  other  diverting  influences. 
The  question  is,  have  we  developed 
this  knowledge  to  the  most  practical 
degree?  Have  we  developed  it  to  the 
point  where  five  people  can  do  the 
work  of  six,  or  four  the  work  of  five? 
That  is  a  very  practical  increase  in 
prcxluctivity.  Our  survey  shows  that 
there  is  considerable  experimenting 
along  this  line.  There  are  stores  which 
bring  in  crews  as  early  as  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  where  the  store  doesn’t 
open  until  9:30.  At  one  store  during 
the  last  Christmas  season  excellent  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  an  extra 
force  of  wrappers  brought  in  at  six 
o’clcKk  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  after 
store  hours  would  have  been  better. 
Of  course  this  work  cannot  all  l>e  done 
before  or  after  regular  store  hours 
since  there  is  too  much  intercommuni¬ 
cation  between  departments,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  productivity 
can  be  increased  and  saving  effected 
if  we  examine  every  |X)ssibility. 


The  Trend  to  Saturdays  Off 

Several  very  definite  trends  are  no¬ 
ted.  The  first  is  that  most  of  our  stores 
are  op)en  six  days  a  week  with  employ¬ 
ees  working  five  days  a  week.  The 
trend  is  toward  giving  the  employees 
in  Receiving  and  Marking  Saturday 
off,  except  for  skeleton  force,  thereby 
having  a  complete  staff  on  hand  five 
days  each  week.  This  trend  was  given 
imp>etus  by  lessening  deliveries  on  Sat¬ 
urday  of  freight  and  express.  We 
found  no  record  of  100  per  cent  com¬ 
plete  closing  of  these  departments. 
Where  a  store  of)ens  at  noon  to  re¬ 
main  open  at  night,  it  seems  definitely 
preferred  that  receiving  and  marking 
rooms  take  full  advantage  of  the 
morning  hours.  Accounts  Payable, 
Auditing  and  other  non-selling  de¬ 
partments  are  also  finding  this  Satur¬ 
day  closing  profitable. 

If  you  should  be  of  a  mind  to  plumb 
the  absolute  depths  of  this  thing  con¬ 
sider  a  long  range  plan  that  is  poten¬ 
tially  the  most  efficient  of  all.  That  is 
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STEIN-BUILT 

Equipment  at  Work 


*Pictures  taken  in  Halle  Brothers'  alteration  depart¬ 
ments  —  one  of  the  many  large  installations  of  Stein- 
Built  equipment  installed  during  the  last  year  or  so. 

Let  us  mail  you  full  information  on  the  many  time 
and  labor  saving  items  we  can  supply  for  both  Men's 
and  Women's  alteration  departments. 


m^wre:%'€e  m.  STEIN  COMPANY 


MM 3^923  W.  \mm  Bmrem  Strmut  .  .  Chicmgo  7,  ilitnoi* 
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nEIU  VORK  STRIIORERV  SHOUI 

may  21-26  •  HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 

nEIU  VORM  IRRIP  SHOW 

JULY  9-14  •  HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 

nniionni  cHino.  Ginss  a  potterv  show 

JULY  16-21  •  HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 

WRSHIRGTOn  GIFT  SHOW 

JULY  23-27  •  WILLARD  HOTEL 

CHIinOO  SIFT  SHOW 

TtMe^n 

*  11  unTFL  LA  SALLE  &  PALMER  HOUSE 
JULY  31 -AUGUST  11  •  HOTEL  LA  bALte  o. 

nsW  VOHH  GIFT  SHOW 

august  21-25  •  HOTELS  NEW  YORKER  t  STATIER 

DOSTOn  GIFT  SHOW 

SEPTEMBER  4-8  •  HOTEL  STATLER 

phiioogiphir  gift  show 

OCToiER  9  "  .  HOTEL  BENJAMIN  PRANKLIN 


Directed  by  GEORGE  F.  LITTLE  MANAGEMENT  •  220  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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to  spot  your  more  important  <leli\erit$ 
into  your  receiving  platforms  at  spe¬ 
cific  times  of  day  in  order  that  an  even 
How  of  work  can  be  maintained  bv 
a  smaller  force.  Thus  your  New  York 
consolidation  will  be  s|X)tted  at  7:00 
o’clock,  Parcel  Post  at  8:00,  Express  at 
9:00,  a  New  England  consolidation  at 
10:00,  a  Southern  States  consolidation 
at  11:00,  and  thus  through  the  day. 
This  of  course  requires  a  lot  of  intense  i 
planning,  a  deep  lunge  into  the  in-  ' 
volvements  of  consolidation  not  onlv 
from  important  cities  but  from  im- 
jrortant  areas,  and  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  selected  carriers.  But 
who  is  to  say  that  it  can’t  be  done  oi 
that  it  would  not  be  time  well  spent? 
At  least  one  store  has  made  consider- 
;d)le  headway  in  developing  this  plan 
and  there  may  be  others.  Group  con¬ 
solidations  control  enough  tonnage 
from  a  number  of  areas  to  excite  the 
interest  of  carriers.  More  and  more 
they  are  soliciting  this  ty|je  of  business, 
and  in  their  soliciting  they  show  a 
willingness  to  (oojjerate.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  do  we  throw'  our  weight 
around  enough?  This  plan,  developed 
fully,  could  have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  our  work  week  schedide. 

Night  Deliveries 

.Another  idea  that  might  affect  our 
work  week  schedtile  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  but  to  our  knowledge  has  never 
been  ptit  in  effect.  That  is  night  de¬ 
liveries  by  carriers  to  escape  unfavor¬ 
able  traffic  conditions.  In  New  Yorb^ 
(]ity  they  have  discussed  this  at  gieat^ 


-UlSPEED” 
line  at  unpacking  ' 
Maction  minimixet 
handling;  speetU  gar- 
mentx  to  sorting  ra 


Time  Savers  “HI-SPEEDV  Pre-Engineered  Fittings,  designed 
for  harassed  department  store  Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy 
to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for  handling  hangered 
garments,  utiliaing  ordinary  %  "  pipe. 

Instead  of  handling  Ready-To-Wear  with  clumsy  garment 
trucks  that  clutter  the  floors.  Time  Savers  “HI-SPEED”  system 
provides  a  fast,  smooth  sailing  conveyor  that  keeps  Ready-To- 
Wear  in  rantinuous  flow  from  the  unpacking  section  to  the 
selling  floor.  Garments  are  unpacked,  marked-in,  ticketed  and 
placed  on  the  pipe  line  where  they  are  briskly  pushed  along  to 
the  main  network  for  sorting.  “HI-SPEED”  Pre-Engineered 
Switches  speed  classification  and  move  the  garments  onto  the 
selling  floor  in  less  time.  Time  Savers  pre-engineered  fittings 
are  manufactured  to  fit  ordinary  74"  pip«  without  welding, 
threading,  tapping  or  machining. 

#  Submit^  a  rough  sketch  to  scale  of  your  Receiving  Rtutm, 
indicating  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed. 
Our  Engineering  Dept,  will  estimate  cost  of  fittings  required 
and  make  recommendations  ...  at  no  obligation. 

PIONEERS  OF  PRE-ENGINEERED  SPEED  RAIL  FI’TTINGS 

Photo  thru  courtesy  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
“One  of  America’s  Great  Stores” 

\  j  Copyright  Time  Savers,  Inc.  1950 


length  and  the  fact  that  they  have^ 
never  developed  or  adopted  it  does( 
not  mean  that  the  idea  is  barren  of 
possibilities  or  that  it  might  not  he| 
managed  effectively  elsewhere.  j 

We  find  considerable  experimenta- j 
tion  with  contingent  help.  This  hasj 
not  yet  been  developed  to  its  poten¬ 
tial.  We  might  well  find  ourselves 
able  to  operate  as  efficiently  but  more 
economically  with  a  smaller  basic  staff 


.  s- 


Designed  for  profitable  merchandising 
Burdine's,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  (above) 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  (below) 


moves  the  store 
to  the  customer! 


Retailing  is  an  active,  changing  business.  This  is  so  because 
people  change  .  .  .  their  minds,  their  buying  habits  and  their 
places  of  abode. 

When  your  business  reaches  out  to  keep  pace  with  these 
changes,  a  new  carefully  planned,  beautifully  designed  store 
will  bear  your  name. 

May  we  help  insure  the  public  acceptance  of  this  store,  and 
its  efficient  operating  layout  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  25  years 
experience  in  engineering  and  designing  for  such  successful 
merchandising  operations  as  these: 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

The  Hecht  Company  Hecht  Brothers 

Burdine's  Inc.  B.  Gertz  Inc. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Woodward  &  Lothrop 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company 


The  fellow  who  has  enough  ambition 
and  energy  to  tackle  this  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  work  is  very  apt  to  be  above  aver¬ 
age  in  ability.  Many  of  us  have  estab¬ 
lished  on  our  sales  floors  a  system  of 
ll-to-3  contingents  to  offset  the  drop 
in  coverage  during  lunch  hours.  A 
surprising  list  of  housewives  can  be 
located,  able  to  spare  these  four  hours 
a  day  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars. 

In  one  store  that  does  a  big  job  in 


¥N  Toronto  this  month,  overseas 
manufacturers  will  take  another 
big  step  in  their  effort  to  regain  their 
prewar  position  in  the  Canadian  and 
American  markets  when  producers 
from  30  nations  put  their  wares  on 
display  at  the  1950  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Fair,  May  29  to  June  9. 
This  year’s  Fair  will  have  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  more  exhibit  space 
than  last  year  and  much  of  this  growth 
can  be  traced  to  a  great  increase  in  in¬ 
ternational  participation— more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  space  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  overseas  exhibitors.  To  add 
weight  to  their  drive  for  dollars  most 
countries  have  sharply  increased  the 
scope  and  variety  of  their  exhibits.  In 
the  big  five  among  space  takers  are 
England,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Italy  and  the  U.  S.  Taking  space  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Canadian  exhibit 
are  Spain  and  Germany. 

Virtually  every  department  store 
classification  will  be  included  in  the 
products  on  display.  Major  categories 
include  textiles  and  apparel,  house 
furnishings,  home  appliances,  jewelry, 
footwear  and  leather  goods,  toys  and 
recreational  products  and  small  wares. 
Among  the  outstanding  offerings: 

Appar«l  and  Accessories.  Belgian 
manufacturers  will  show  hosiery, 
scarves,  blankets,  cotton  and  woolen 
tweeds,  linens  and  lingerie.  Italians 
will  have  worsteds  and  woolens, 
blouses,  linens,  embroideries,  neckties, 
gloves  and  handicrafts.  Australia  will 
be  represented  with  exhibits  of  furs, 
woolens  and  yarns.  The  Czechs  and 


house  furnishings,  a  wrapping  prob¬ 
lem  harrassed  them.  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  each  week  were 
very  busy  due  to  advertisements  in  the 
Sunday  papers  rep>eated  in  Tuesday 
papers.  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  slacked  off.  Ten  wrappers  who 
comprised  the  basic  staff  were  not 
enough  on  the  first  three  days,  yet 
work  had  to  be  made  for  them  on  the 
last  three.  The  problem  was  solved 


Yugoslavs  will  have  textiles  in  colorful 
native  handicraft  patterns;  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  merchandise  in  all  apparel 
classifications. 

House  Furnishings.  A  Belgian  associa¬ 
tion  is  bringing  a  wide  selection  of 
fabrics  and  floor  coverings  including 
fiber  rugs,  drajjeries  and  upholstery. 
The  Czechs  will  have  basketware, 
chinaware,  and  ceramics;  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  tapestries,  carpets  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  The  Netherlands  exhibits  will 
include  novelties;  the  Spanish,  porce¬ 
lain,  tapestries,  leather  upholstery  and 
mirrors. 

Household  Appliances.  From  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  line  of  washing  machines  in¬ 
cluding  one  that  utilizes  sound  waves 
in  laundering.  Canada  will  have  a 
full  line  of  appliances  and  plastic 
products.  In  the  British  appliance 
section  will  be  a  combination  ironing 
board  and  electric  iron  that  does  away 
with  the  electric  cord.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  exhibit  will  have  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  and  floor  polishers  and  from  Scot¬ 
land  a  line  of  lightweight  baby  refrig¬ 
erators. 

Footwear  and  Leather  Goods.  Span¬ 
ish  leather  products  will  include  brief¬ 
cases,  handbags,  luggage,  sewing  bask¬ 
ets  and  travelling  kits.  Canada  will 
have  trunks,  bags  and  Italy  book  cov¬ 
erings,  desk  sets,  belts  and  gloves. 

Jewelry.  Some  lUO  firms  will  exhibit 
in  this  category.  Diamonds,  buttons 
and  imitation  pearls  will  be  exhibited 
by  the  Dutch.  The  French  will  have 


by  reducing  the  basic  staff  to  five,  sup¬ 
plementing  them  with  five  G.  1.  stu¬ 
dents  who  work  from  2:00  to  7:(M)  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
only,  and  establishment  of  a  force  of 
c  ontingent  women  subject  to  call.  The 
operation  is  now  more  efficient  and 
economical.  The  contingent  part  time 
worker  is  well  worth  considering  at 
great  length.  The  full  possibilities 
have  never  been  explored. 


costume  jewelry  and  novelty  items. 
From  India  handicrafts:  from  Spain 
silver  plate  and  synthetic  pearls.  The 
British  will  offer  cigarette  cases  and  a 
prize  winning  design  in  lipstick  cases, 
also  cuff  links,  charms  and  costume 
jewelry. 

Toys  and  Recreational  Products.  A 

full  assortment  of  sporting  gcxxls  in¬ 
cluding  bicycles  and  motorcycles  from 
Belgium.  Dolls  and  bicycles  from 
Spain  and  scooters  and  doll  carriages 
from  England.  I 

Smallwares.  Three  German  firms  I 
will  exhibit  cutlery  and  small  tools.  | 
The  Canadians  will  have  aluminum  | 
ware,  kitchenware  and  garden  equip-  i 
ment.  I 

I 

The  Chicago  Fair 

In  August  the  foreign  producers 
will  get  another  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  their  merchandise  in  the  dollar 
market  when  the  first  United  States 
International  Trade  Fair  will  have  its 
run  in  Chicago  August  7  to  20.  More 
than  40  different  countries  from  1 
Europe,  Latin  America  and  the  Far  \ 
East  are  expected  to  show  their  prod-  i 
ucts  in  a  display  that  will  include  the  i 
entire  range  of  consumer,  and  indus¬ 
trial  goods  and  equipment.  This  will 
be  the  first  concentration  of  foreign 
products  ever  offered  in  the  U.  S. 

Visiting  buyers  will  find  a  corps  of  ij 
interpreters,  tariff  and  customs  experts 
and  banking  specialists  on  hand  to 
assist  them  in  buying  directly  from 
foreign  producers.  Of  special  ap|jeal 
for  the  buyers  svill  be  the  arrangement 
of  exhibit  space  which  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  by  product  classification  for  buy¬ 
ers’  convenience. 


Canada  Fair  Bigger  by  Forty  Per  Cent 

BUYERS  WILL  FIND  WASHING  MACHINES  FROM 
AUSTRAUA,  SYNTHETIC  PEARLS  FROM  SPAIN 
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S/iaeemeuten  EQUIPMENT 

Your  present  display  space  can  give  you  MORE,  when  mer¬ 
chandised  with  versatile  Spacema^teft  equipment!  More 
merchandise  on  display — greater  sales  volume!  Self-service 
units— speedier,  more  efficient  customer  traffic!  Unused  space 
utilized — stimulates  impulse  buying!  Attractive,  durable 
equipment  —  improved  appearance  throughout  your  store 
for  years  to  come! 

Writ*  for  free  literature  and  information. 
Our  newest  book  of  Visual 

Merchandising  Presentations,  with  improved 
layouts  and  new  merchandising  ideas,  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Write  Dept.  S. 


stores 


What  Makes  the  Successful  Retailer?  (Continued  from  page  26 ) 


Arkansas  lo  head  the  Merchandising  Division.  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Chairman  is  E.  C.  Stephenson  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  Willard  Campbell  of  Schuneman’s, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  fills  the  same  spot  for  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Fred  H.  Bresee  of  Bresee’s  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division. 

The  heads  of  the  committees  are  chosen  from  all  tyjres 
and  sizes  of  stores.  To  illustrate,  Ralph  Button  who  heads 
the  I'axation  Committee,  is  one  of  Allied  Stores’  top  execu¬ 
tives.  Donald  A.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  is  the  general  manager  of  Porteous, 
Mitchell  and  Braun,  Portland,  Maine,  and  R.  H.  Vogler, 
who  is  president  of  the  big  W.  T.  Grant  chain,  is  chairman 
of  the  newly  organized  “Get  Out  the  Vote’’  Campaign 
Committee. 

The  Gypsies 

From  Ireland  at  the  age  of  1 1  came  j.  E.  Pridday  to  make 
his  start  in  retailing  as  a  messenger  boy.  Now  he  heads 
Frederick  Loeser’s  in  Brooklyn  and  like  many  another  re¬ 
tailer  has  known  but  one  profession.  Another  in  the  older 
group  of  directors,  David  Ovens,  got  his  first  taste  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  Canada,  then  settled  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  the  top 
position  in  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company.  Another  in  the  Canadian- 
lx)rn  contingent  is  David  Moeser,  chairman  ol  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee  and  president  of  Conratl  R:  C.o.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Moeser  started  work  in  Montreal  at  the  age  of  15.  A 
short  time  later  he  moved  to  Boston  aiul  was  23  when  he 
succeeded  Carlos  (dark  as  office  manager  at  (Conrad’s.  His 
career  at  the  Boston  store  is  now  in  its  42nd  year.  Ira  Young 
covered  a  lot  of  miles  to  find  his  niche,  from  a  farm  in 
Tennessee  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  a  career  stretching  over 
a  half  century  with  Crews-Beggs  Dry  (ioods  Co.  .\mong  the 
younger  merchandisers,  Joseph  Dye  has  been  with  Wolf  R: 


Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  since  1923. 

Nor  does  the  older  group  have  a  monopoly  on  the  earlv 
start  or  the  meagre  beginnings  in  the  trade.  In  Richmond. 
Va.,  Wade  McCargo  got  his  career  under  way  at  the  age  of 
12  at  the  H.  V.  Baldwin  store.  At  22  he  became  store  mana¬ 
ger  and  now  owns  the  store.  Herbert  Wilson  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  started  at  15  in  a 
sjx>rting  goods  store  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the  younger  group 
of  directors,  William  Street,  now  president  of  Frederick  R: 
Nelson,  Seattle,  is  no  stranger  to  success  at  an  early  age.  .At 
28  he  was  heading  Hale  Brothers  in  San  Francisco.  Charles 
Nichols,  the  new  president  of  NRDGA,  was  only  33  when 
he  became  general  merchandising  manager  at  .McKelvey’s, 
Toungstown,  Ohio.  George  Hansen,  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  was  made  Controller  of  Chandler  R:  Co., 
Kostoti  when  he  was  21.  Harry  Pinkerson  migrated  from 
Florida  to  Providence,  R.  1.,  where  at  30  he  opened  his  own 
store.  Robert  Lynn  was  28  when  he  became  presiilent  of 
S.  H.  Heironimus  (^o.,  Richmond,  Va.  Fred  Harvey,  who 
heads  his  own  store  in  Nashville,  was  a  store  presiilent  in 
Detroit  at  25  anil  Ted  Schlesinger  whose  entire  retail  career 
has  been  sj>ent  with  .Allied  Stores,  was  31  when  he  becaini 
assistant,  to  the  president  of  .Allieil. 

In  Another  Yard 

F'or  the  most  part  these  men  have  had  long  ixMimls  ol 
service  with  a  single  store.  Comparatively  few  of  them  have 
been  afflicteil  with  the  wanilerlust  in  pursuing  their  careers 
But  some  have  hit  a  few  detours  along  the  wa\.  .Alw 
Kirshenbaum,  who  operates  out  of  the  Itivenile  Shopjx  in 
New  Lonilon,  Conn.,  starteil  his  career  in  15K)9,  left  it  to 
take  a  crack  at  manufacturing  and  jobbing,  but  in  1929  was 
back  in  the  retail  groo\e  to  stay.  Another  tem|X)rary  de¬ 
fection  was  recordeil  when  C^arl  Schmalz  left  Rike-Kumlei 
for  the  leaching  ranks.  .After  15  years  in  the  classnKnii. 


More  aggressive  selling  as  well  as  good  looks  is  the  reason  for  the  new  front  ivhich  will  rover  the  entire  Lazarns  building,  unit  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  will  open  more  spare  on  the  main  floor,  make  possible  the  reorganization  of 
first  floor  departments  and  add  more  than  W  per  rent  to  the  size  of  display  ivindoivs.  Started  rerently,  the  job  will  be  rompleted  next 
fall.  Raymond  Loewy  Assoriates  were  the  ronsulting  designers.  Lazarus  started  a  five  year  improvement  program  in  19^6.  It  has  in 
rluded  ronstriwtinn  of  a  rustomers'  garage,  servire  building  and  the  remodeling  of  several  floors  and  sales  annex. 


KEYED  TO  COINCIDE  WITH  THE 
NRDOA  MID-YEAR  CONFERENCE 
BILTMORE  HOTEL.  LOS  ANGELES 

Wednesday^  Thursday^  Friday^  May  31^  June  1  and  2 


SEE  WHIT  THE  (ilLIFOHnU 
HISPLilT  lltHimiES  HME 


-  -  that  will  help  you  do  a  better  job  in 
visual  merchandising — glamorized  sell¬ 
ing  aids  in  dramatic  Hollywood  style 


California  Displays  for  California  Merchandise 
— shown  in  the  Galleria  Room 


B.  A.  Jacubsi  Co. 

841  So.  I-os  .Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Hawkins  Displays 
2257  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Altadena 

Grant  &;  Sons.  Inc. 

921  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles 

(iraftsmasters 

215  Winston  St..  Los  Angeles 

fames  H.  Jacobson 
219  West  7th  St..  Los  .Angeles 

Maharam  Fabric  Cx>rp. 

1 1 1.1  So.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles 

The  Taberv  C^orfraration 
1441  So.  Hill  St..  Los  .Angeles 

Pacihc  Promotions 
1610  So.  Flower  St..  Los  .Angeles 


Carrata  Company 

1150  So.  Los  .Angeles  St.,  Los  .Angeles 

Fitzgerald  Display  Co. 

1618  W.  Slauson  .Ave..  Los  .Angeles 

California  Display  Studio 
710  E.  6th  St..  Los  .Angeles 

Flowers  of  Hawaii.  Inc. 

2016  Wilshire  Blvd..  Los  .Angeles 

Emil  Corsillo.  Inc. 

1.141  No.  La  Brea  .Ave..  HolhwtMMi 

Dave  Starkman 

4426  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Los  Angeles 

Detter  .Mannikin  Ckr. 

1000  So.  Los  .Vngeles  St..  Los  Angeles 

Showcard  .Machine  Co. 

.M.  L.  Williams,  Western  Kept. 

1022  Sanborn  .Ave..  Los  Angeles 

And  Several  Other  Leading  Display  Houses 


W.  .M.  Zep|>en-Field  Studios 
921  N.  Cole  Ave..  Hollywood 

Displays  by  Betz 
1014  W.  7th  St..  Los  .Angeles 

kehoe  Display  Fixture  Co. 

541  .Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

VIbert  .A.  Wiener 
140  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisitt 

C!rvstalline  Plastics  Co. 

1026  Venice  Blvd..  Los  Angeles 

Madisonia.  Inc. 

1881  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave..  Pasadena 

Swivelier  C^.,  Inc. 

Leetham  Co..  Inc..  L.  A.  Repr. 
1141  So.  Hojte  St..  L«>s  \ngeles 


IJRCE  YOUR  DISPLAY  DIRECTOR  TO  ATTEAD 

You  will  find  unique  and  dill'erent  displays  in  this  market 
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Schmalz  returned  to  retailing  and  is  now  president-treasurer 
of  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.  in  Boston. 

The  wanderers  include  Doddrick  Olson,  who  like  David 
Ovens  and  David  Moeser  came  from  North  of  the  border, 
moved  from  Winnipeg,  Canada  to  New  York  and  sjient 
years  with  Macy’s,  Bamberger’s  and  McCreery’s,  then  went 
to  Minneapolis  as  the  head  of  the  Powers  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Hector  Suyker  traveled  from  Bamberger’s-Newark  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  is  now  head  of  The  Fair.  A.  W.  Hughes 
saw  a  lot  of  the  country  but  always  with  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  in  Eureka,  Utah,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  Moberly,  Mo.,  be¬ 
fore  moving  into  Penney’s  New  York  office  where  he  is  now 
the  president.  Jay  Runkle  had  service  at  Rike-Kumler, 
Altman’s  and  Marshall  Field  prior  to  Riling  the  top  post 
at  Crowley,  Milner  Co.  in  Detroit.  J.  L.  Sherk  began  his 
career  in  Detroit,  went  to  Baltimore,  then  spanned  the 
country  to  San  Francisco  to  join  Raphael  Weill  where  he  is 
general  manager.  Morey  Sostrin  in  his  30  year  career  has 
been  with  The  Fair,  Chicago;  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo; 
Loeser’s,  Brooklyn;  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  Younkers, 
Des  Moines. 

Thomas  Pitkethly  has  confined  his  retail  career  to  the 
Mid-West,  and  the  Cleveland-Detroit-Flint,  Michigan  cir¬ 
cuit  where  he  is  now  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Smith-Bridgman  Co.  Sargent  Eaton  picked  up  his  retail 
experience  in  Boston  and  New  York  before  settling  at  The 
Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

No  Place  Like  Home 

The  school  of  stay-at-home-and-be-successful  is  headed 
by  Noland  Blass  who  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  took  time  out 
for  World  War  I  and  a  trip  overseas,  then  returned  to  Little 
Rock  and  the  family  store.  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  where  he  is 
president.  Another  who  carries  on  the  family  tradition  is 
George  L.  Stearns  II,  who  heads  L.  L.  Stearns  8c  Sons  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  William  Schmid  was  born  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  attended  school  there,  hired  out  with  Julius 
Garfinckel  8c  Co.,  and  is  now  president  of  the  store.  Ben 
Gordon  went  straight  to  Rich’s  in  Atlanta  when  he  had 
finished  school  and  is  still  with  the  big  Atlanta  store  as  its 
executive  vice  president  and  secretary.  Edward  Carter, 
president  of  Broadway  Dept.  Store,  Los  Angeles,  attended 
high  school  just  a  stone’s  throw  away  at  Hollywood  High 
School.  Harold  Bennett  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  went  to 
the  University  of  London  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  formal  education  then  returned  to  work  at  ZCMI.  To¬ 
day  he  is  general  manager  of  the  same  store. 

Not  all  were  sure  at  the  outset  of  their  wage  earning  days 
that  retailing  was  for  them.  Some  of  them  took  the  long  way 
around.  In  Kentucky,  Wm.  Frederick  was  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  during  the  first  World 
War  and  after  that  exciting  interlude  returned  to  Louis¬ 
ville  where  he  now  heads  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Willard  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion,  at  one  time  taught  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  John  Dunkin,  who  first  saw  light  in  Harry 
Truman’s  home  town  of  Independence,  Mo.,  was  a  civil 
engineer— a  lead,  zinc  and  coal  mining  man  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Now  he  is  vice  president  of  Brown-Dunkin  in  Tulsa. 
A.  R.  Findley  who  heads  the  Social  Security  Committee  was 


born  on  a  Winnebago  Indian  reservation  in  Nebraska,  the 
son  of  a  missionary.  Before  turning  to  retailing  he  taught 
mathematics  and  science,  later  was  a  public  accountant,  then 
came  to  Wieboldt’s  as  secretary-treasurer.  F.  W.  .Milred, 
who  was  a  first  year  member  of  the  NRDGA,  and  who  has 
served  four  times  on  the  board  of  directors  of  NRDGA, 
spent  five  years  as  insurance  man  in  New  York  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Gladding’s  as  advertising  manager.  In  Tennessee, 
Irwin  Wolf  had  a  fling  at  the  cotton  brokerage  t)usines5 
before  settling  at  Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh.  Fred  Bresee 
now  vice  president  anti  treasurer  of  Bresee’s  Oneonta  Dept. 
Store  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  twice  interrupted  his  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  to  serve  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Only  inter¬ 
ruption  in  Ralph  Friedmann’s  career  at  Schuster’s,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  was  during  World  War  1  as  a  deck  officer  in  the  Navy. 

Contributions  to  Cxrmmunity  Life 

In  their  extra-retailing  activities,  these  men  are  without 
exception  active  leaders  of  civic,  educational  and  charitable 
organizations  in  their  communities.  One  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  work  is  .Arthur  Kaufmann  of  Gimbel  Bros,  in 
Philadelphia.  During  his  career,  Kaufmann  has  headed 
virtually  every  important  business  group  in  the  city,  has 
been  a  consistent  force  behind  charity  drives,  has  served  on 
scores  of,  city  committees  and  on  important  state  commit¬ 
tees  dealing  with  housing,  highways  and  the  retail  trade. 
Only  last  year  the  press  of  business  forced  him  to  decline 
the  post  as  Pennsylvania’s  Secretary  of  Commerce.  His  fel¬ 
low  Philadelphia  retailer,  Harold  Brightman  of  Lit  Bros, 
has  a  similar  record  in  community  affairs  and  is  in  addition 
well  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer  Retailer  Council  of  which  he  is  now  honorary  chair¬ 
man.  In  Dallas,  Edward  P.  Simmons,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sanger  Bros.,  has  won  a  high  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  his  social  service  work  particularly  in  leading 
the  drive  for  expansion  programs  in  three  Dallas  hospitals. 
For  this  work,  Simmons  recently  received  the  award  as  the 
Dallas  citizen  whose  deeds  resulted  in  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  community  in  1949. 

Retailers  As  Legislators 

In  some  cases  these  retailers  have  found  time  to  hold  pub¬ 
lic  office.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  Edward  Allen  of  Sage-.Allen 
has  served  his  city  as  mayor  and  police  commissioner  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  His  name  has  also 
been  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Nutmeg  state  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  another  board  mem¬ 
ber,  W.  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Anderson-Newcomb 
Co.,  has  on  his  record  of  public  service  a  term  as  vice  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  neighboring  Virginia,  Wade  McCargo  helped 
draw  up  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Richmond  in  1948, 
then  was  elected  to  the  new  city  council  in  the  council  mana¬ 
ger  form  of  city  government. 

In  the  field  of  letters,  two  of  the  best  known  authors 
among  retailers  are  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  newly 
appointed  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Namm  of  the  Namm  Store,  Brcxrklyn.  Prof 
McNair  has  turned  out  a  shelf  of  texts  dealing  with  the 
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3.1  Qiudefuo^ti 


to  Departmental  Operating  Efficiency! 

All  are  included  in  the  new 
1950  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Issue  of  the 
DEPARTMENTAL 


ERCHIPISIHG  and  UPERitTIHG  RESULTS 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 


Some  of  the  Featores 
of  the  1950  Edition 


•  Merchandising  Sales,  Inventory 
and  Expense  Data  by  Sales  Volume 
Groups 

•  109  Individual  Selling  Departments 
plus  Total  Main  Store,  Total  Base¬ 
ment  and  Total  Store  data 

•  10  tables  of  selected  Operating 
Ratios  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts 

•  Typical  and  Better-than-Average 
performance  data 

•  A  new  tabulation  of  Smaller  Store 
data 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  annual 
study  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  has 
been  recognized  as  the  “book  of  facts”  for 
the  retail  trade  —  the  standard  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  evaluating  retail  operations. 

Rea^  Mcuf,  2.5tU 

ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY! 


Controllers'  Congress,  N.R.D.G.A. 

100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1950  Edition 

"DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RE¬ 
SULTS".  To  MEMBERS  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  $5.00  per  copy,  10  or 
more  copies  $4.50  each.  NON-MEMBERS  $10.00  per  copy. 
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•  25-year  summary  data 


*  The  Analysis  of  Publicity  Expense 
(heretofore  published  separately) 
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□  Check  Enclosed  □  Bill  Us 

New  York  City  Deliveries  add  2%  Sales  Tax 
Make  All  Checks  Payable  ta: 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
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THE  BEST  YOUR  MONEY  CRN  BUY 


Designed  for  small  and  medium 
size  payrolls— priced  low  enough 
so  any  business  can  afford  one  — 
yet  it  has  the  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  and  important  features  of 
the  larger  Stromberg  models. 
Pays  for  itself,  in  savings,  usu¬ 
ally  in  less  than  a  year  and  gives 
many  years  of  faithful  service. 


Featiffs 

e  A  reel  In-end^ut  Recorder 
e  gieger-tip  eperetien 
e  Sere«fire  printing 
e  Top  geelity  censtructlen 
e  Service  tested  for  long  iife 
e  llectricaily  operated 
e  Oeoronteed  for  one  year 


//  you  are  losing  25  ndnutes  a 
day  in  time,  waste,  lateness  or 
errors,  you  are  losing  at  least 
$100  a  year  that  could  be  saved. 


SEE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
ANY  RECORDER 


Call  our  local  representative  or  re¬ 
turn  the  coupon  below  for  a  FREE 
demonstration,  no  obligation. 


$TROIIBERe*^TlME  GORPORATiON 

^  ^ - •  TIm* 

iiKt^^TC  n-EBiifw  YOU  IS.  tCi) 
'  BSI  I 

tlMillCOtDSIs'^'^TIMS  STAMRS  ! 


lOS  RiCORDitS  t^ClOCK  SYSTtMS 

-•  .  -a'  -sig:- ~  .. 


□  Skew  me  yevr  model  14  Recerder, 
wHkeet  any  eMifetlen. 

Q  Send  me  infermatien  ebevt  ether 
Time  Recerdine  eevipment. 


Name  and  Title 


City,  Zone,  State- 


retail  trade  and  as  many  more  dealing 
with  general  economic  subjects,  Namm 
has  achieved  literary  prominence  with 
a  long  series  of  articles  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  scene,  his  latest,  a 
leature  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Collier’s,  entitled  “Would  You  Enter 
a  Door  Marked  ‘Socialism’?’’.  In  the 
field  of  the  theatre,  it  is  Irwin  Wolf 
who  has  met  with  success.  As  an  angel 
lor  many  a  Broadway  play.  Wolf  is  re- 
|K)rted  to  enjoy  almost  as  much  success 
in  picking  theatrical  winners  as  he  has 
had  as  a  retailer. 

If  a  proposed  change  in  the  .\ssocia- 
tion’s  by-laws  is  approved  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  membership  during  the 


Los  Angeles  Convention,  the  new 
board  of  directors  will  become  even 
more  representative  of  the  trade. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  51  state  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  elected,  one  from  each 
state  and  from  the  District  of  (Colum¬ 
bia,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  On  the  1950 
Ijoard  27  states  are  represented.  Di 
lectors  at  large  will  number  15  instead 
of  the  present  six,  permitting  addi¬ 
tional  representation  from  such  states 
having  large  concentrations  of  ,\sso- 
ciation  members.  In  addition  group 
and  division  representation  on  the 
board  will  be  increased  by  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  Personnel,  Traffic,  Credit 
Management  and  Delivery  Groups. 


Women’s  Day  Event 


(Continued  from  page  (».S) 


spread  w'as  run  on  Thursday  night. 
(Since  the  elected  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  had  not  had  enough  exfierience  to 
lay  out  the  advertising  this  was  done 
by  the  regular  advertising  manager, 
Charles  A.  Cook,  who  is  now  on  his 
71st  year  in  retailing.  Getting  a  fresh 
approach  and  still  keeping  the  yearly 
continuity  is  his  job.  It’s  not  easy.) 
The  local  paper  gave  us  two  publicity 
stories,  with  pictures,  on  Tuesday  and 
VV^ednesday  before  the  event. 


Direct  Mail:  Three  thousand  postcards 
were  mailed  out  by  the  employees. 
The  postcard  is  a  tradition,  always 
written  in  verse,  and  each  year  there’s 
a  poetry  contest  among  the  employees 
for  the  best  rhymed  copy  for  the  card. 
Each  card  is  personally  signed  for  her 
team  by  one  of  the  girls. 

Alphonse,  Renee  and  Cuddles  put 
on  their  act  in  a  cleared  space  in  the 
furniture  department  twice  during 
the  day  and  once  in  the  evening.  Be¬ 
tween  times  Alphonse  made  balloon 
animals  in  the  window  and  strolled 
through  the  store  with  his  accordion. 
Renee  set  up  her  easel  in  the  Apparel 
Department  to  make  rapid  sketches  to 
order.  Both  balloons  and  sketches 
found  a  ready  sale  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  promotion  materially. 
Other  strolling  Mardi  Gras  entertain¬ 
ers  (costumed  employees)  included  an 
Italian  street  vendor  selling  potted 
plants  and  a  singing  clown  who  sold 
peanuts. 

The  competition  between  the  sell¬ 


ing  teams  is  a  matter  of  high  interest 
to  the  customers  in  this  small  town. 
Every  girl  wore  a  team  identification 
so  that  the  customer  could  make  her 
purchase  from  the  team  she  w'anted  to 
back.  Each  team  offered  its  customers 
special  inducements  in  the  way  of 
prizes  (donated  by  manufacturer 
friends).  As  an  example,  the  winning 
team  members  all  sold  five  cent  pack¬ 
ages  of  Kleenex  with  a  coupon  giving 
the  purchaser  a  shot  at  14  prizes. 

That  was  this  year’s  Women’s  Day. 
Its  dollar  volume  didn’t  quite  equal 
1949’s,  but  unit  volume  was  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  total  sales  exceeded 
any  1949  pre-Christmas  day. 


The  President’s  Page 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

for  consumer  goods;  therefore,  we  are 
one  of  the  most  important  segments 
in  our  system  of  distribution.  We  are 
essential  as  a  craft  to  our  country’s 
prosperity.  We  must  be  vigorously  for 
legislation  which  is  good  for  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  w'e  must  vigorously  oppose 
legislation  which  is  bad  for  our  econ- 


There  is  a  decision  to  be  made. 
We’ve  got  to  take  a  good  look  at  our 
government  before  it  gets  too  big  for 
us  to  understand  and  too  costly  for  us 
to  support.  If  that  should  happen  the 
government  will  no  longer  work  for 
us;  we  will  work  for  it.  Many  free 
jjeople  in  history  have  lost  their  free¬ 
dom  in  that  fashion. 
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The  Future  of  the  Department  Store  {Continued  from  page  19) 


visually  as  well  as  to  describe  it  and  make  it  appeal  to  con¬ 
sumer  buying  motives.  Possibilities  for  the  link-np  of  tele¬ 
vision  promotion  with  telephone  order-taking,  perhaps 
through  robot  mechanisms  for  recording  orders,  or  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  use  of  television  to  pave  the  way  for  house- 
to-house  selling  or  its  use  to  tie  in  with  mail-order  selling- 
all  of  these  may  be  thought  of  as  moves  in  the  direction  of 
accomplishing  the  ultimate  in  consumer  convenience, 
namely,  bringing  the  retail  distribution  function  right  into 
the  consumer’s  home. 

And  so,  finally,  if  I  were  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  try 
to  guess  at  some  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  retail 
distribution  over  the  next  25  years,  assuming  that  peaceful 
development  is  possible,  1  think  I’d  name  the  following: 

1.  Increased  variety  and  diversity  of  retail  enter¬ 
prise,  offering  substantial  scojx*  to  the  entry  of 
new  concerns  into  the  field. 

2.  Predominance  of  the  horizontally-plus-vertical- 
ly  integrated  multiple-store  form  of  operation. 

3.  Continued  decentralization  of  the  department 
store  type  of  business  in  the  large  metropolitan 
centers. 

4.  Greater  prevalence  of  automobile  convenience 
type  of  locations. 


5.  Greater  use  of  automatic  vending,  self-service, 
and  preselection,  with  an  accompanying  further 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  employees  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling. 

().  Greater  emphasis  on  speed  and  convenience  of 
consumer  sales  transactions. 

7.  Wider  use  of  mechanical  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dise  handling  and  record  keeping. 

8.  More  grouping  of  merchandise  according  to 
selling  considerations  rather  than  according  to 
store  buying  convenience. 

9.  An  increase  in  the  productivity  of  personnel, 
attended  by  higher  real  wages. 

10.  Some  small  decrease  in  average  gross  margins 
as  compared  with  the  1930’s  and  1940’s. 

In  these  remarks  I  don’t  flatter  myself  that  I’ve  told  any- 
body  anything  he  didn't  already  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  tell  somebody  something  that  he 
doesn’t  already  know.  Perhaps  the  most  that  one  can  ever 
.iccomplish  is  to  get  an  audience  to  be  a  little  more  willing 
to  admit  to  themselves  that  they  know  certain  things.  If 
that  is  the  case  here,  I  shall  consider  the  time  well  spent. 

A  shorter  version  of  this  address  appears  in  the  "Harvard  Husiness 
Revieu',"  Vol.  XXVH1,  \o.  .3.  Afay  1950. 


Are  You  Prepared? 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


Paul,  Minn.;  Ready-to  W ear  Fashion  Show,  Presented  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  Apparel  Creators  with  the  crxiperation  ot  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Display  Club. 

.MOTION  PICTURE  FORUM— HOW  TO  APPLY 
HOLLYWOOD  TECHNIQUES  IN  RETAILING 
Chairman  - 

FED  DEX  TER,  Carrata  Mannequins 
Moderator:  .A  Famous  Personality  from  the  Motion  Picture 
Academy  of  .Arts  and  Science;  Art  Direction,  William  Cameron 
Menzies;  Cinematography  to  Analyze  Problems  of  Light  and 
Color,  Karl  Struss;  Set  Decoration,  Henry  Grace;  Costume  De¬ 
sign,  Edith  Head;  Special  Effects,  Stan  Horsley;  Publicity  and 
Exploitation,  Howard  G.  Mayer. 

PROMOTION  COORDINATION  IS  NEEDED  TO  SELL 
Chairman 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresge,  Newark 
Putting  the  Sell  in  Advertising,  M.  J.  Markowitz,  Alexander’s. 
New  York;  How  to  Reduce  Production  Costs  and  Divert  the  Sav- 
mgi  to  Media,  Charles  Bartlett,  Macy’s,  San  Francisco;  How 
Newspapers  Can  Help  You  Do  A  Better  Job,  Charles  Ahren,  Los 
Angeles  News;  Complete  Coordination  Means  Complete  Selling 
(Pilm),  H.  Ford  Perine,  Life  Magazine;  Training  Your  Employees 
to  Sell,  Dorothy  Rossback,  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  FROM  CALIFORNIA 
MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  MERCHANDISE 
Chairman 

FREDERICK  C.  STRODEI..  1  he  Fair.  Chicago 


W  hy  the  Retailers  of  America  Are  Featuring  Calilornia  Merchan¬ 
dise,  E.  W.  Stewart,  President,  Catalina,  Inc.;  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Clinic:  How  to  Get  the  Most  from  California  Merchandise; 
Moderator:  Richard  Terkei,  Phelps-Terkel,  Los  .Angeles;  with  6 
Panel  Participants. 

c:alifornia  styles  in  men’s  and 

BOYS’  MERCHANDISE 
Chairman 

FREDERICK  C.  STRODEL,  The  Fair,  Chicago 

Seminar  Sessions:  The  Western  Influence  in  Marketing.  Men’s— 
Julian  Cole,  Vice  President,  Brownstein-Louis;  Carl  T.  Colt, 
Vice  President,  Summers  Manufacturing;  Robert  Heffner,  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise  Manager,  Robinson’s.  Boys’— Irwin  Greene, 
Boys’  Buyer,  May  Co.;  Scott  Thompson,  Don  Rancho;  Walter 
Haas,  Jr.,  Levi-Strauss  Co.  Style  Show  presented  by  the  Men’s 
.Apparel  Guild  in  California  and  the  Boys’  Apparel  Guild.  Themes: 
Back  to  School,  Holidays,  Travel,  Palm  Springs. 

VISUAL  .MERCHANDISING  THAT  SELLS 
Chairman 

LOUIS  ,A.  B.ANKS,  The  White  House,  San  F'rancisco 

How  Visual  Merchandising  Research  Techniques  Will  Increase 
Volume  at  Reduced  Promotion  Expenses,  Louis  A.  Banks;  Pre¬ 
paring  Proper  Signs  to  Sell  More  Goods,  W.  .Arthur  Gray,  Lans- 
burgh  &  Bro.,  Washington;  What  California  Display  Means  to  You, 
By  a  Representative  of  the  California  Display  Industries;  Panel  of 
Displaymen  for  a  Discussion  on:  Personnel  Training  and  Store 
Planning  for  Decentralized  Areas. 


stores 


Measuring  Production  in  Accounts  Payable 

FIRST  CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  RESEARCH  STUDY  OUT  THIS  MONTH 


first  publication  of  the  Con- 
trollers’  Congress  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  is  scheduled  for  release  May 
15th.  This  survey  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of 
work  by  the  Committee  and  its  staff 
on  the  approach  to  the  production 
measurement  problem,  the  techniques 
of  measurement  and  the  survey  forms. 

Last  year,  survey  forms  with  a  bro¬ 
chure,  “Why  Productivity  Measure¬ 
ment?”,  were  mailed  to  stores  for  the 
measurement  of  a  month’s  production 
in  certain  ofjerations  of  the  .\ccounts 
Payable  function.  These  operatiop.s 
were  order  checking  of  invoices,  calcu¬ 
lating  amount  of  discount  and  antici¬ 
pation,  preparing  the  voucher  portion 
of  the  check  and  preparing  the  check. 
The  data  gathered  on  these  operations 
has  been  compiled  for  the  reader’s 
convenience  by  store  volume  group. 
Case  data  of  representative  stores  is 


included  in  the  publication.  There 
are  figures  on  the  total  quantity  of 
items  processed,  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployee  units  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
cessing,  the  total  direct  man-hours,  the 
production  per  employee  unit  and  per 
direct  man-hour  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  direct  man-hours  per  100  items 
processed. 

Each  store  is  identified  by  a  number 
in  the  case  data  and  the  charts.  The 
charts  present  an  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  man-hour  in  relation  to 
outstanding  variations  in  rnethotls. 
Advised  of  his  number,  the  executive 
of  a  contributing  store  can  determine 
the  relation  of  his  staff’s  production 
and  departmental  methods  to  that  of 
other  stores. 

Stores  having  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  were  requested  to  describe  their 
rnethotls  and  send  samples  of  any 
forms  which  they  believed  res|>onsible 
for  their  outstanding  performance. 
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for  a  high  degree  of 

CRAFTSMANSHIP- 

for  maximum  ECONOMY, 
for  expert  PLANNING - 


STANDARDIZED  STOCK  FIXTURES 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Let  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  East  do  your  next 
remodeling  job  or  order  your 
individual  fixture  units  from  us. 
In  either  case  you  will  be  making 
an  investment  that  brings  immense 
satisfaction.  Time  proves  the 
superiority  of  S  &  M  products  in 
lasting  beauty,  longer  life  and 
resulting  economy. 

Write  lor  Catalog— Visit  our  Showrooms 


This  material  has  Ixeen  incorporated 
in  the  survey. 

This  publication  will  prove  of  pri¬ 
mary  interest  to  store  executives,  man¬ 
agement  consultants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  equipment.  Executives  of  or¬ 
ganizations  having  operations  resemb¬ 
ling  those  of  the  Accounts  Payable 
function  will  find  the  measurement 
techniques  valuable  for  the  solution 
of  their  production  problems. 


Profit-Sharing  at 
Sears  Roebuck 

{Continued  from  Page  65) 

years’  service  and  50  or  more  years  old, 
four  times  the  Group  .A  amount,  or 
$3.20. 

In  1949,  total  Profit  Sharing  income 
was  approximately  $42  million,  con¬ 
sisting  of  $13,780,000  in  employees' 
deposits,  $17,822,000  in  company’s 
contribution,  and  dividends  on  stock 
and  interest  on  investment  of  $10,- 
374,000. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  intended 
that,  so  far  as  possible  and  practical, 
Fund  income  should  be  invested  in 
Sears  stock,  so  that  the  employees 
would  participate  in  company  profits 
both  through  dividends  on  stock  held 
for  their  accounts  and  annual  com¬ 
pany  contributions  to  Profit  Sharing; 
would  be  shareholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany;  and  would  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  expanding  their  own  financial 
positions  as  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  company  was  reflected  in  stock 
prices  and  dividends.  Dividends,  in 
turn,  are  largely  reinvested  in  stock  as 
part  of  Profit  Sharing  income. 

At  the  end  of  1949,  of  all  eligible 
employees,  98  per  cent  or  102,000, 
were  members  of  Profit  Sharing.  They 
owned  about  five  million  shares,  or  21 
per  cent  of  the  outstanding  Sears  stock 
and  $50  million  in  cash  and  other 
securities. 

At  Sears  you  don’t  have  to  wait  un¬ 
til  you’re  60  or  65  and  on  a  crutch  be¬ 
fore  you  can  take  advantage  of  your 
Profit  Sharing,  nor  are  you  expected 
to  do  a  minimum  job  just  to  “hang 
on”  until  retirement.*  Partial  with- 

•Seais  executives  earning  more  tlian  S5.000  a 
year  retire  at  60;  non-executives  at  65,  or 
voluntarily,  at  60  if  they  have  30  years  service. 
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(Irawah  are  peniiiued  before  reiire- 
ment  to  be  used  for  serious  medical 
bills  of  the  employee  or  someone  de¬ 
pendent  on  him  or  to  do  something 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees 
will  promote  retirement  security:  buy¬ 
ing  a  home,  for  example,  or  liquidat¬ 
ing  a  mortgage,  or  making  capital  re¬ 
pairs  on  property. 

Employee  Ckrllects  on  Leaving  Firm 
After  five  full  and  continuous  years’ 
sers'ice  if  the  employee-mem lier  leaves 
the  company  he  receives  all  credits  in 
his  account  including  his  own  deposits 
and  all  other  accumulations,  regardless 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving.  \  large  num- 
lier  of  Sears  |>eople  are  women,  many 
of  whom  leave  to  lie  married  or  who, 
after  marriage,  decide  to  quit  working 
and  remain  at  home.  They  can  look 
fonvard  to  nice  nest  eggs  waiting  for 
them  in  their  Profit  Sharing  accounts. 

If  employment  ends  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  five  years  with  the  company, 
the  employee  is  returned  his  own  de- 
[losits  plus  interest. 

When  an  employee  is  within  live 
years  of  retirement,  and  is  a  member 
of  Group  "D”  (15  or  more  years’  serv¬ 
ice  and  50  or  more  years  old)  he  may 
ask  the  trustees  at  any  time  to  liqui¬ 
date  part  or  all  of  his  stock  credits  at 
current  market  prices  and  hold  the 
cash  in  his  account  as  a  retirement  re¬ 
serve.  The  employee  also  may  ask  the 
trustees  to  buy  for  hint,  through  an 
insurance  company  and  agent  of  his 
choice,  a  single  premium  annuity  con¬ 
tract  with  the  prexeeds  of  stock  in  his 
Profit  Sharing  account,  liquidated, at 
current  market  prices. 

.Management  of  the  luiid  is  in  the 
hands  of  six  trustees,  three  of  w’hotn 
are  officers  and  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  two  of  whom  are  employees  but 
not  officers  and  directors,  and  one  of 
whom  is  neither  an  officer,  director 
nor  employee.  .\n  executive  director 
is  appointed  by  the  trustees  and  is  re- 
'ponsible  to  them.  The  fund  is  a  trust, 
governed  by  rules  and  regulations  and 
qualified  under  Section  lfi5,  U.  S.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Lode,  as  amended, 
and  is  a  separate  organi/ation  from 
^ars,  Roebuck  and  Go. 

.\n  Employees’  Advisory  Gouncil  of 
17  delegates  elected  by  the  employees 
in  various  units  of  the  lompany  meets 
'^mi-annually  with  the  trustees  to  pre¬ 
sent  employees’  suggestions  and  criti- 
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THE  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
PRODUCTIVITY  SURVEY 
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AUTHENTIC  PRODUCTION  DATA  ON 
THE  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  FUNCTION 
FROM  A  REPRESENTATIVE  GROUP 
OF  STORES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 
OPERATIONS  •  METHODS  •  CHARTS 
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ORDER  TODAY! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  PRODUC¬ 

TIVITY  SURVEY  (Don't  forget  your  supervisor!)  $2.50  to  members  of  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  and  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  $5  to  others. 
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MORE  SALES  ... 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  1.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat.  Phliadaipliia  2,  Pa. 
miof .  IPMM .  imnK  /^estaici 


Since  1926 

TEXTILE  TESTING  EXCLUSIVELY 

ANALYSIS  -  QUALITY  CONTROL 

MERCHANDISE  ADJUSTMENT 
SERVICE 

SERVICEABILITY  TESTS  ‘ 

HATCH  TEXTILE  RESEARCH 

25  E.  26  St.,  New  York  1 0,  N.  Y. 


w  Key-Rec  Rrceivmg  System  is  geared 
’  ,  to  the  needs  of  modern  retail  mer- 
\ '  chandising.  Expedites  merchandise 
^  t  traffic.  It's  fast,  flexible,  efficient. 

!  Offers  many  advantages.  Endorsed 
\  "4  by  some  of  tne  nation's  leading  retail 
stores.  Write  for  details. 

THI  lOnV  MOISTU  COMPANY 
’St  417  I.  mgruirri-^ 

Oeytew  1,  OMe 


(isms.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  trustees  not 
to  change  the  rules  and  regulations 
without  consulting  the  Employees’ 
•Advisory  Council. 

Back  of  all  the  “box  car”  figures 
and  statistics  are  the  most  important 
items:  the  spirit  of  willingness  and  co- 
o|x:ration  characteristic  of  employees 
throughout  the  company,  rellecting 
not  only  good  management  and  gcxxi 
working  conditions,  but  the  tremend¬ 
ous  incentive  of  belonging  to  Profit 
•Sharing,  of  actually  being  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  the  company.  When  Sears  ojx;ns 
a  new  unit,  for  instance,  they  do  not 
send  mere  employees  to  do  the  jol): 
thev  send  stockholders,  who  are  able 


to  tell  the  new  employees  thev 
locally  what  it  means  to  receive  gt 
wages,  working  conditions  and  l)er 
fits,  anil  in  addition  become  part  owi 
ers  of  the  company.  .Anil  when  a  ina 
is  not  worried  aliout  what  will  hapj^ 
to  him  and  his  wife  when  he  reiir 
he  can  concentrate  on  his  work  and  d 
a  better  job. 

•Admittedly,  these  are  intangible\ 
But  their  effects  can  be  measuretf 
•Sears  Roebuck  grew  from  three  nial| 
order  plants  in  1916  to  1 1  mail  ordd| 
plants  and  over  650  retail  stores  ia 
1 9-19.  Such  growth  is  not  accidental  iv 
a  highly  com|)C‘titive  economy  such  4 
ours. 


Stock  Records  for  Medium  Volume  Stores 

{Continued  {row  f)(ige  l.S) 


record  of  the  official  price  at  which 
the  merchandise  is  owned,  since  ware¬ 
house  merchandise  usually  is  not 
marked,  to  check  uniformity  of  selling 
floor  prices  as  saleschecks  are  processed 
by  the  control,  anil  to  assist  the  buyer 
in  planning  promotions,  reordering, 
making  returns,  etc.  Price  change  in¬ 
formation  usually  should  be  taken 
from  the  original  or  office  copy  of  the 
price  change  form.  It  is  practical  to 
route  this  copy  to  the  control  office, 
at  which  jxrint  quantities  can  lie  en¬ 
tered.  In  most  cases,  under  a  gooil 
control  system,  the  control  office  recoril 
of  quantities  on  hand  is  more  accurate 
than  the  warehouse  count,  since  the 
warehouse  iloes  not  know  how  many 
saleschecks  are  held  up  in  the  credit 
department  or  otherwise  delayed. 

Transfers  of  merchandise  between 
warehouse  and  store,  or  between  stores 
in  a  multi-unit  operation,  are  entered 
on  the  control  records  from  a  copy  of 
the  transfer  form.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases  the  decision  to  make  a  transfer 
is  the  result  of  a  review  of  the  con¬ 
trols  by  the  buyer  or  the  posting  of  the 
sale  of  a  floor  sample. 

The  quantities  shown  as  being  On 
Hand  should  be  checked  and  cor¬ 
rected  at  the  time  of  a  physical  in¬ 
ventory,  and  significant  diflerences 
should  be  investigated.  .At  other  times 
during  the  year  when  new  shipments 
are  received  or  when  sizeable  mark- 
downs  are  taken,  the  warehouse  and 
floor  quantities  of  selected  items 
should  be  reconciled  with  those  shown 


by  the  control  recorils.  | 

ADDtTioNAi.  Reports:  In  addition  | 
to  the  basic  card  or  sheet,  many  stores  1 
will  require  one  or  more  rejjorts  to  be  ' 
prepared  from  the  records  from  time 
to  time.  These  repiorts  will  vary  to  a 
greater  extent  from  store  to  store  than 
will  the  basic  card  or  sheet  liecause  of 
the  location  of  the  controls  (central¬ 
ized  or  decentralized  at  the  store,  or 
at  the  warehouse)  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  and  the  needs  of  the 
merchandise  division.  In  a  single 
store  operation  with  the  control  locat¬ 
ed  in  or  near  the  buyer’s  office  no 
formal  reports  would  be  required  be¬ 
cause  the  buyer  would  review  the  con¬ 
trol  cards  or  sheets  themselves,  jotting 
down  the  information  he  is  seeking, 
or  he  would  instruct  a  control  clerk  to 
extract  such  information.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  condition  where 
the  controls  are  located  at  a  central 
warehouse  which  serves  three,  four  or 
more  stores.  In  this  case,  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  reports  of  sales  and 
stock  by  style  or  model  might  be 
needed.  In  addition  special  daily  re¬ 
ports  of  certain  items  during  promo¬ 
tions  would  be  necessary.  Even  in  this 
latter  case,  before  going  to  market  the 
buyer  probably  would  want  to  review 
the  basic  cards  or  sheets. 

One  type  of  report  to  be  prepared 
from  a  unit  control  for  furniture  or 
electric  appliances  appears  in  Figure 
B.  Layout  and  exact  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  will,  of  course,  vary  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  individual  stores. 
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